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The Rural School Problem. 


By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 


Despite the rapid growth in our urban population 
which has been so noticeable during the last two decades 
the report of the latest census shows that at least two- 
thirds of the people of the United States still live remote 
from the larger centers of population, upon isolated farms 
or in small mining and fishing villages. It would seem, 
therefore, that two-thirds of the children of the United 
States must depend, for that part of their education 
which is to be gained from books and school-life, mainly 
upon the common district school. This being the case, 
it is a matter of the utmost importance that these 
schools, the main or sole dependence of ten millions of 
school-children, are brought up to, and kept at, the 
highest possible point of efficiency and usefulness. Let 
it be freely admitted that most cities and towns have 
schools of which they are justly proud, for whose im- 
provement they are most zealous; that the higher insti- 
tutions are doing well a most important work. The tact 
remains that the town school reaches only the minority 
of our future citizens, that the great majority begin and 
end their school life within the walls of the district 
school-house, and are affected only in an indirect way by 
the influence of the higher institutions. In view of this 
it is well to look closely into the conditions and problems 


of the rural schools, to examine closely into the causes - 


of existing deficiencies and to search for means of possi- 
ble improvement. 

Reference is here made more particularly to the 
Northern and Western states; states where public senti- 
ment is clearly and forcibly on the side of the 
schools ; states where liberal appropriations are 
made for their support, and where the first act 
of a newly organized community is the selection of a 
site and the erection of a school-house. What is the 
actual condition of the rural school in these states as re- 
gards efficiency? The statements here presented are 
based upon personal observation in four of these states, 
confirmed by official and unofficial reports and by the 
observation of others, and I think will be accepted with- 
out question as a fair statement of the facts. 


Attendance, 


The attendance in rural schools is uniformly poor. 
Many especially of the older children do not attend at 
all. Of those enrolled, very few attend regularly. 
Where compulsory school laws exist, they are often 
evaded or disregarded and at best compel attendance but 
for short terms. Often the teacher’s report may show 
that half of those enrolled have failed to attend the re- 
quired time. A conservative estimate would place the 
average attendance of the pupils enrolled no higher than 
at from three to four months per year, even in the most 
favored localities. 

Progress of Pupils, 

The grade of scholarship is relatively low. In part 
this is a natural consequence of the first condition. Pu- 
pils are uniformly from one to two or three years behind 
those of the same age in city schools. Their progress is 
less rapid, the range of their attainments narrower. In 
opposition to this it is sometimes claimed that many of 
our best scholars, statesmen, and business men have 
come out of these same rural schools, and that pupils com- 


ing from them to enter the high school show themselves 
superior in thinking power to those brought up in the city 
school. While such superiority is doubtless often a fact, 
it may well be doubted if it can be claimed as an effect 
of the district school. The boy who comes out of that 
school into a larger field of intellectual activity is the 
boy whose natural strength and vigor of intellect have 
rendered him even more superior to those he has left be- 
hind than to those with whom he now comes in contact. 
The boy who “comes out” is the one for whom we need 
have little or no care: he will take care of himself. But 
for the ninety and nine who never “come out,” who 
lack the strength or the ambition to raise themselves 
above their environment, what of them? It is to them 
our kindest care is due, and they in the country school 
are not giving evidence that they have reccived that care 
in equal measure with their city cousins. 


Not Held in High Esteem. 


The rural schoo] holds a low place in the popular es- 
timation. The town may boast of its schools, the dis- 
trict seldom does. Let a child show talent or studious- 
ness beyond the common, and his thoughts turn toward 
the city school. If his parents become ambitious for 
him, if they wish him to have “a good education,” they 
strive to send him away to “town school” even before 
he has reached a degree of attainment which makes high 
school work necessary, or an age which renders even 
temporary absence from home desirable. Many a family 
gives up a pleasant farm home and a profitable employ- 
ment to move into town amid much inferior surround- 
ings that the children may “go to school.” And this 
prejudice against the district school is shared fully by 
the [teachers themselves and is confirmed in the minds 
of the public by the attitude of the teachers toward it. 

The teachers of our district schools are of all grades 
and all degrees of capacity, but they may be said to have 
one common characteristic, lack of permanency in office, 
and often even lack of desirefor permanency. In the city 
the school teacher expects, as the reward of a successful 
year’s work, a re-engagement, and as such strives to hold 
her place as long as possible. In the country school the 
teacher is usually engaged by the term and seldom re- 
mains long in the same school. If she fails she is dis- 
missed at the end of the term, if she is successful she 
may remain for two or three terms, seldom more ; then 
she looks forward to some better position, if possible in 
village or town and her place is taken by another. The 
better teachers inevitably gravitate toward the cities, 
leaving the country schools to the less successful, or to 
new and untried teachers who are to get their experi- 
ence and training in the rural school. To leave the dis- 
trict school for the town school is counted SUCCESS, to 
remain a district school teacher is——-— not. 

Financial Aid. 

Now to what is this state of affairs due? It is often 
said that better teachers, better equipment, and better 
supervision, alone are necessary to produce better 
schools, that these are to be had by paying better sala- 
ries, and that therefore the crying need of our rural 
schools is more money. Upon this ground many plans 
for state aid are advocated, some of which have already 
been put into operation. Among these latter are: 
The bonus given in this state to all schools employing a 
first-grade teacher for at least eight months in the year 
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and maintaining a certain standard of material equip- 
ment ; aid to the library fund of the school; loans to 
the district of state school funds at nominal rates of 
interest, etc. It is even proposed in one state to com- 
pel by law the employment of first-grade teachers, and 
the maintainance of fair equipment in every district, 
and to pay the extra expense over and above a fixed and 
reasonable per cent. on the district property, from the 
state funds, But while these devices are doubtless an 
aid to the rural school they do not solve the entire ques- 
tion. The problems of the rural school are not merely 
financial ones. Within the writer’s own experience has 
come more than one rural school where the material 
equipment was fully equal to that of many a village 
school, where funds were abundant and a liberal spirit in 
their disbursement was not lacking, where a good salary 
was gladly paid when a good teacher could be secured, 
yet with all this these schools still labored to a great de- 
gree under the same disadvantages of poor attendance, 
low grade of scholarship, low rank in popular estima- 
tion and inability to retain the services of a good teacher. 


Authority and Responsibility. 

Among the positive conditions which are responsible 
for many of the deficiencies of the rural district school 
may be put the relative freedom and independence, the 
practically unlimited authority and responsibility of the 
country teacher. In the city school each individual is 
part of an organized systematic whole. The work is 
planned, divided, and apportioned by higher authorities. 
Often this division and specialization of work is carried 
to an extreme. The grade teacher has little or nothing 
to do with the making of the course of study, the organ- 
ization of the school, the rules for its management. If 
the class instruction presents difficulties in matter or 
method the specialist can be consulted or the teachers’ 
meetings attended. If the problem of dealing with some 
one pupil becomes perplexing, there are the rules of the 
school board regarding discipline and there is the prin- 
cipal to consult as to the best course of action within 
those rules, to uphold her in it, and to take upon himself 
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the final responsibility. At every turn the teacher is 
made to feel that if her field is a somewhat limited one, 
if her freedom of action is restricted and her authority 
reduced, her responsibility is lessened in proportion, and 
that in her restricted field of action she is supported, 
held up, as it were, by the very machinery of organiza- 
tion that hampers her. Like the worker in the factory 
she learns to perform with surprising celerity and per- 
fection one part of a complex process, but need have 
little knowledge of and no care for anything beyond. 

The rural teacher has no such help and no such limi- 
tations. She is her own superintendent, principal, and 
corps of special instructors. She is free within very 
wide general limits to select her own course of study, to 
organize her own grades and classes, to fix her own 
standards of promotion, to set up her own ideals of gov- 
ernment, and to decide upon the best means for attaining 
to those ideals. Not only is she free to do all this, but 
she is responsible for its being well done. Whatever 
advice or assistance she may be able to obtain in the 
matter does not alter the fact that in the public estima- 
tion at least, she remains wholly and solely responsible 
not merely for the class instruction in every subject and 
grade, but every detail of the organization, management, 
and government in their entire range. Despite the 
existence of county superintendents and school boards, 
the fact remains that the responsibility and therefore | 
the authority of the teacher is practically unlimited 
in all matters connected with the school save only 
that of its financial support, and to this she is ofter ex- 
pected to contribute by seeing that as many pupils as 
possible attend long enough to be entitled to the public 
apportionment. This fact is too seldom fully recognized 
in all its bearing. 

The country schoolmasters of “ye olden time” whose 
portraits have come down to us in literature and tradi- 
tion were wont to realize this limitless authority without 
acknowledging an accompanying responsibility. The 
teacher of the present day, the young girl fresh from 
the high school or the normal, is apt to feel more or less 
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deeply the responsibility of her position with no adequate 
conception of the authority it implies. 


{Social Standing of the Teacher! 


A second great difference between town and country 
schools lies in the social standing of the teacher and the 
social importance of the school. In the city the teacher 
is a private individual with her own private social circle 
of friends and acquaintances selected im accordance 
with her own tastes or family connections. What 
she may say or do outside of the school-room is her own 
concern and gives rise to no comment beyond that of 
her own circle. In the country on the other hand, with 
its limited social life, the teacher, by virtue of her office, 
holds a semi-public position, and every word and act, out 
of school no less than in school, is subjected to the light 
of publicity. The proverbial gossip of country places is 
often annoying, but it isa natural result of the conditions 
of rural life, and is not in itself an essentially bad thing. 
The teacher cannot escape, she must meet it, and the 
manner in which she does this determines whether for 
her it shall be a good thing or a bad one. She may:set 
the neighborhood to discussing things which make for 
their own social, intellectual, and moral improvement, if 
not so easily yet quite as surely as she can allow them to 
descend to empty discussion of her dress and manner or 
criticism of her behavior, and this povver of the teacher 
is re-inforced by the importance of the school as a factor 
in the social life of the community. 

In the city, the school is regarded almost from a busi- 
ness standpoint. It is a place where so much knowledge, 
so much thinking power is to be gained at the cost of so 
m*ny hours of attendance. Little or no social interest 
is connected with it. The social needs of the people are 
met in full by other means, the theater, the lecture, the 
concert, the various church meetings, clubs, societies, 
parties and friendly calls. Even the children are often 
allowed more of social recreation than they can afford 
either the time or the strength for, and it is the interest 
4 the city school to restrict rather than to encourage 
this. 

But in the country it is quite different. Many of these 
aids to social life are quite lacking, all are greatly reduced 
and the school in the absence of other institutions be- 
comes an important social center not only for the chil- 


dren but thru them for the whole community. And in - 


turn the social element becomes an important part of 
school life. 

Again we find this fact to be seldom clearly recognized. 
The young teacher fresh from her home school has left 
behind her her circle of friends and companions, to whom 
she expects to return soon, and she has little or no 
desire to assume other and essentially different social re- 
lations with people with whom she has little in common 
and on a footing which she either does not understand 
at all, or but dimly at best. Her home, her friends, her 
social sympathies are all elsewhere; she is employed to 
teach the school, and doing that to the best of her 
ability she seems to herself to have done her whole duty. 
The social opportunities for good which the school pre- 
sents and her responsibility for the best use of those 
opportunities is too often completely overlooked. 


The Attendance Problem. 


Among the many widely varying material conditions, 
which distinguish the rural from the urban school, per- 
haps the most fundamental is the distance of the pupils 
from the school and the modes of conveyance. Seldom 
is the city pupil more than ten or fifteen minutes’ walk 
from hisschool-house, and if by chance he is farther away 
or too delicate to walk, the street car furnishes a cheap 
and comfortable means of conveyance as it does for all 
in stormy weather. No physical hardship need be in- 
curred by any pupil in reaching the school. The country 
pupil on the contrary often lives at a distance of one or 
two miles from the school-house, or evenmore. Neither 
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has he the well-paved walks of the city child, but in all 
sorts of weather he must plod the rough, or muddy, or 
dusty roads, exposed to extremes of heat and cold, to 
sun, and wind, and rain, and snow. The more delicate 
children are unable to do this, the less ambitious seek to 
avoid it whenever it becomes irksome, and this condition, 
reinforced by other causes which operate everywhere, 
lack of interest, needs of the home, etc., tends to make 
the enrollment small, and worse still, the attendance in- 
termittant and the work desultory. 

Neither is this a condition in which we may look for 
any radical change. Like those previously mentioned it 
is a part or consequence of the larger conditions of rural 
life, and will be modified only as those larger conditions 
are modified. It is a condition which the teacher must 
recognize, do as much as possible to allow, and provide 
tp (To be continued.) 


we 
Schools Gardens at Home and Abroad. 


A bill is now in preparation for the Minnesota state 
legislature which will, if it passes, authorize State Super- 
intendent Lewis to put into execution his long cherished 
plan of including instruction in practical agriculture in 
the rural school curriculum. The course,as laid out by the 
state superintendent, has been submitted for criticism to 
President Tucker, of the state agricultural school, and 
will be subjected to still further discussion at the annual 
meeting of the county superintendent in December. 

This bit of news from Minnesota is significant, for it 
signalizes the first attempt on a large scalein the United 
States to solve the rural school problem by the introduc- 
tion of practical nature study. There have been a few 
sporadic efforts. One that is going on in Colorado was 
described recently in the New York Evening Post, and it 
is said that school gardens are being tried, in an amateur 
way, in some counties of New York state and in New 
England. Nothing like the attention, however, seems to 
have been given to the subject in this country that has 
been bestowed upon it abroad. Some account of what 
is done in other countries may therefore be timely and 
readable. 

European School Gardens. 


It is said that the idea of the school garden is of 
Swedish origin and that there are over 2,000 schools in 
Scandinavia which have them. In Germany, the idea 
has taken well and, altho there is no national system 
of school gardens, there are many scattered examples. 
The work would seem still to be in the experimental 
stage. The first German garden school was started in 
1881 by the local authorities of Gerderath, Prussia. 
Similar schools have been established at Gerderhahn, 
Bugelu, and Ratheim and at several other Saxon towns. 

One of the most interesting is that at Alfter which 
has been described by Mr. C. B. Smith, in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the United States department of agriculture, 
and entitled, “A German Common School with a Gar- 
den.” The work at Alfter is intensely practical, differ- 
ing from many of the German schools in which instruc- 
tion in agriculture consists in lectures upon theories of 
drainage, composts, and the like, with never a bit of 
practical laboratory work under the open sky. This 
bulletin of Mr. Smith’s is very good reading and ought 
to be in the hands of every student of education. 

Other countries of Europe have the school garden. It 
is popular in France. Nowhere is it better established 
than in little Belgium, itself one of the garden spots of 
the world. There every rural school has not less than 
an acre of garden space for carrying on a full course in 
theoretical and practical agriculture. The natural 
science and manual training work, which is a strong part 
of the Belgium urban school system, is omitted in the 
rural schoo! to leave room for this instruction in practi- 
cal farming. An especially valuable element is the dairy 
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work which is taught the girls; most American schemes 
have had only the boys in mind. 

All the children are graded and ranked for proficiency, 
in these studies as in andothers. The course runs some- 
what in this order: First, there is instruction in the 
growth of the principal trees, vegetables, and flowers 
with reference to watering, transplanting, and weeding. 
Then comes the use of various garden tools. After that 
elementary botany, followed by arboriculture and the 
study of domestic animals. Finally, the theory of soils 
is taken up at first hand. 

The Rural Sehools in England. 


In the numerous articles upon the school garden which 
have lately been appearing in the public press, very few 
references are found to efforts at popular agricultural 
education in England. Yet a great deal is going on 
there, not in a systematic, orderly fashion, for that is not 
the way English education runs, but with numerous fas- 
cinating individualistic experiments. These are not the 
less valuable to American students of thesubject because 
they are sporadic and provincial. 

As an example of the sort of thing that is possible in 
England, take the county of Surrey. There according 
to a writer in the wondon Times, continuation school 
garden work was initiated by the county council at Ban- 
stead in April, 1892, and the results have been carefully 
tabulated. Only strong boys, more than twelve years of 
age are eligible for this teaching, so that it is of ditfer- 
ent character from that which prevails in Belgium. 
These boys have in seven years cultivated 2,222 gardens 
of about a square rod in extent. Their instructors are 
practical gardeners who are of course very numerous in 
a county that is adjacent to London. Upon the plots 
are grown every kiud of useful vegetable and some flow- 
ers. Upwards of 40,000 crops have been grown and 
brought to maturity in these plots. Every one of these 
crops has been subjected to critical examination and val- 
uation, so that the progress made can be determined with 
exactitude. Some very satisfactory results have been 
obtained. A few examples may be cited: 

At Banstead, in 1894, the value of thecrops amounted 
to $1.06 per square rod; but as the cost for rent, seeds, 
manures, and other small items amounted to $1.25 per 
rod there was a net loss of nineteen cents per rod. 
This is equivalent to nearly $30 an acre, and represents 
farming that is not very profitable. So much for the 
beginning. In 1889 the value of the produce in each 
plot amounted to $2.71; cost of material: $1.25; net 
gain $1.46 per square rod or something like $300 an acre. 
It must be granted that this was a remarkable improve- 
ment. 

At various other places in England, agricultural edu- 
cation is going on. Another letter to the Times gives 
some particulars relative to teaching at Boscombe near 
Bournemouth, a work that was started some six years ago 
by Mr. T. G. Rooper, inspector of schools for Southamp- 
ton. The consent of the school managers was obtained, 
a piece of land secured at some local nurseries, and a 
professional gardener was engaged to teach the boys. Only 
the older boys of the school are included. Each boy has 
a plot of land thirty feet by ten feet and there are besides 
several other plots on which all the boys worked together 
under supervision of the teacher. Practical instruction 
is given in the growing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
the pruning of fruit-trees, the values of different kinds 
of artificial manures as applied to different soils, ete. 
The boys are encouraged to take notes and ask questions 
during the lessons. They are also permitted to sell the 
produce of their plots, handing over the money t> their 
teacher, who returns them half of it at the end of the 
year. For the first two or three years the boys competed 
as amateurs at several of the local horticultural shows, 
but the committees of the shows withdrew such permis- 
sion on the ground that, as they were taught by a profes- 
sional gardener, they rank as professionals. Several of 
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the boys have plots in the gardens at their homes and these 
they cultivate in a similar manner to the gardens at 
school. 

This home gardening is encouraged by the school man- 
agers who pay for the manure and seeds used. The lads 
take a great interest in the work and the headmaster of 
the school finds that in spite of their absence from 
school on threeafternoons a week, their education in the 
regular subjects is not neglected. The parents of the 
boys approve the innovation, for they recognize that it 
not only improves their sons physically and mentally, but 
it gives them an interesting hobby which is the means 
of preventing them from spending their leisure time in 
loafing about the village streets. 

Both these examples are from the south of England 
where the standard of intelligence among the farmers. is 
highest. In some of the more remote counties, a good 
deal of prejudice has been encountered. This is espe- 
cially true of Cheshire, where the regular teachers of the 
rural schools have been asked to give courses in the prin- 
ciples of agriculture. The very name “ Agriculture” 
had to be dropped at the start and the term “nature 
knowledge” applied in its stead, so great was this preju- 
dice of the farmers against schoolmasters who try to 
teach agriculture to their sons. What, say they, can a 
schoolmaster know about agriculture that is worth teach- 
ing? Under the name of nature knowledge, the pupils are 
taught something regarding the principles of drainage, 
the value of moisture in the soil, the action of lime in the 
growth of trees and plants. They have, however, no 
school gradens as yet. The work of educating the 
parents has to go alongside that of educating the children ; 
and it is afar more difficult task. Its magnitude may be 
illustrated by the following incident: ‘‘ A lecture in ag- 
riculture was recently given at a county council meeting. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a farmer got up to move 
a vote of thanks to the speaker of the evening, which 
he did in this way : “ We farmers of knows what 
we knowsand what we don’t know we don’t want nobody 
to tell us.” 


The Educational Aim of the School Garden. 


The educational value of this work in England seems 
to |be fully recognized. An “Agricultural Education 
Committee” has lately been formed which is performing 
considerable service in shaping not only popular but offi- 
cialopinion. The pedagogical side of the instruction is 
very well explained by a writer in the School Guardian 
who says that its aim is “not to keep the young genera- 
tion in the country, for whether a boy stays in the land 
or not depends on economic couditions that will be little 
affected by education. Partly it is to ensure those boys 
who do not embrace a rural life get a little training 
which will be directly helpful to them ; but primarily it is 
to introduce a better intellectual method, bringing school 
and books into connection with things; to teach them 
that work may be done with brains and that life may be 
carried on with thought.” 

In this quotation issummed up the need of instruction 
in agriculture in American country schools. One hears 
on every hand talk to the effect that it will check the 
tendency of population to flow to the cities. It may have 
a slight effect in that way, but so long as improvements 
in agricultural machinery make it possible for an increas- 
ingly small proportion of the population to do the work of 
feeding the whole community so long will the drift to the 
cities continue. The excuse for the introduction of the 
school garden into the United States lies in the right of 
country children to get the benefits of the educational 
advantages of their environment. Manual training in 
the sense of shopwork they cannot have, but an equally 
valuable form of manual training stands ready to be util- 
ized. Even the teachers are not wanting, for our agricul- 
tural colleges are turning out their thousands of gradu- 
ates, many of whom could profitably combine teaching and 
farming. 
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The Magazine at School. 
By Supt. A. B. Coue, Plainville, Mass. 


Every well equipped school-room needs a large variety 
of reference books which can be quickly used as occasion 
requires. To purchase books of travel is usually consid- 
ered outside the scope of authority vested in the school- 
committee, unless there is a special appropriation or 
some fund for the purchase of general reference books. 
To purchase books of history is expensive and if the 
best are bought they are so comprehensive that but few 
students would have either the time or ability to gain 
much from them. 

Then, too, the passing events cannot be obtained in 
book form as they are needed. Portraits of prominent 
men cannot be gotten from books alone. In lieu of such 
things the magazine can do much to fill the desired want, 
—can do more than the average cheap reference book 
would do. 

How to Obtain the Magazines. 


In every town, village, and city there are many people 
who buy an occasional magazine, but who are not regular 
subscribers. Once having looked it thru they have no 
further interest in it, and unless some better fate over- 
take it, it is quite likely to lend assistance in starting a 
fire in the kitchen range some cool morning. There are 
other people who buy some magazines every month, but 
no particular one. These persons are more apt to save 
theirs than the first class because the choice of each 
month is usually determined by some article of special 
interest. As they are read the books are laid away “ for 
reference.” Probably they are never looked at again 
and after a year or two of being moved from cellar to 
garret they find a comfortable lodgment in the musical 
rattle trap of some rag-picker. 

Again there are “magazine clubs” often composed of 
several families, each of whom takes one or more maga- 
zines, and these are passed around so that each individ- 
ual has access to a dozen or more different copies every 
month. 

Now, all these meet various fates; a few, no doubt, 
find their way to some charitable institution, or are given 
to poor people in the neighborhood ; some may be pre- 
served for the library of the readers; the majority are 
in all probability destroyed long before they have passed 
their usefulness,—in fact a standard magazine never 
passes its usefulness except by destruction. 

Nine-tenths of the people who obtain these magazines 
monthly or only occasionally, would much prefer to give 
them away if some one would come after them, or if 
they knew where to send them. A notice to all the 
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parents issued by the teacher stating that such maga- 
zines are valuable and would be appreciated will set the 
ball a-rolling. A little interest created among the 
pupils will insure the fact that the parent willnot have an 
opportunity to forget the suggestion; this interest on 
the part of the pupils if well fostered will be very likely 
to increase until its effect is felt outside his immediate 
home circle into the homes of cousins, uncles, aunts, and 
friends. In this way the whole school territory will be 
pretty thoroly canvassed. 

Not only may the teacher do this, but, as his 
general interest in the school is an interest in the 
community, he may send invitations to lodges, to 
clubs, to sewing circles and quilting bees asking the 
individual members to hand to some pupil such 
magazines as they may have no further use for. 
He may also put up notices in the post-office and 
at such places as “ men do congregate” that magazines 
and books are desired and if left at certain places will be 
collected. 

The acknowledgment of these as they are received will 
be items of interest in the local newspaper. 

Another very easy method by which the magazines 
may be obtained from month to month and kept up to 
date is the following : 

After talking the matter over and working up a suffi- 
cient interest, first having obtained the verbal or silent 
approval of the school authorities and parents, organize 
the school into a magazine club and assess each pupil 
two cents a week payable monthly in advance. 

If this seems too much commence with one cent a 
week and after the children have become interested in- 
crease to two cents. 

If there are forty pupils in the room this plan will net 
over three dollars a month which will secure more than 
a dozen standard magazines and papers, including such 
as the Century, Harper's, Review of Reviews, Scribner’s, 
Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, Youth’s 
Companion, Young America, St. Nicholas, Public Opinion. 
A daily newspaper might be added, if desired. Such a 
plan also brings in a great many sample copies which 
contain valuable matter and at the same time enable the 
pupils to broaden their knowledge of current periodicals. 

In the large grammar schools of cities and towns 
where there are several rooms of the same grade in the 
one building this plan may be conducted as a “ building 
club,” or each room may purchase and use its own ma- 
terial independently. The latter plan is the better 
one. 


(To be continued with suggestions on the use of magazines in 
the school-reom, on the classification of articles, disposition of 
all magazines, etc.) 
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Fourth Ward School Building, Connellsville, Pa. J.C. Fulton, architect. 
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Some Principles of Ventilation. 


No argument is needed nowadays to show the necessity 
of good ventilation in school-houses. Most superintend- 
ents and school committee-men will admit it readily. 
Yet there exists, even among those who should be well- 
informed, a great deal of ignorance of the basic prin- 
ciples of ventilation. 

These fundamental laws of the diffusion of pure air 
have lately been stated in an admirable manner by Mr. 
R. C. Carpenter, writing for the Brickbuilder. A con- 
densation of his article will undoubtedly be of interest 
to readers of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

The amount of air required for each pupil in a school- 
room is the first thing which has to be settled. The re- 
quirement of thirty-three cubic feet of air per minute 
is a reasonable one for most conditions, and is as high as 
can be urged at the present time. In 1836 the rule was 
that four cubic feet per minute for a well person or six 
cubic feet for the sick in hospitals was a safe allowance. 
A few years ago it was customary to allow for children 
only half the air required for adults, but experience has 
shown that children need just as much fresh air as their 
elders. The allowance of thirty-three feet per minute 
seems almost excessive when it is realized that the total 
amount of air actually required or used for breathing by 
each person rarely exceeds from one-fourth to one-half 
a cubic foot per minute. Yet it has to be remembered 
that no pure air can be introduced into a room which 
will not mix with air already vitiated. The problem is 
so to dilute existing air in the room that no harm to the 
people who breathe it shall result. Vitiated air is full 
of injurious bacteria which remain, perhaps, after fresh 
air is admitted, but which lose much of their power for 
evil thru the bracing effect of fresh air upon the human 
system. 

Avoiding Draughts, 


Practical ventilation is rendered difficult by the ne- 
cessity of distributing the incoming air uniformly thru- 
out the room. It is easy enough to throw open windows 
and allow a vast body of fresh air to flood in; yet that 
is not practical ventilation and may do much more harm 
than good. A further condition of all ventilation is that 
it shall conduce to evenness of temperature, and, in this 
country at least, to a temperature that shall not be ab- 
surdly high. The overheated room is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican vice. 

The Right Height for Schoo!l-Rooms. 


The form or shape of the room is important in secur- 
ing ventilation. The difficulties in the way of getting a 
uniform diffusion of air increase with the height of the 





How Prism Glass Spreads the Light. See page 567. 
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room. It was formerly supposed that a lofty room, 
because it contains a great deal of air, provides better 
ventilation than alow room. ‘This is a mistake. There 
is no advantage in the presence of a large storage 
capacity far above people’s heads. From twelve to fif- 
teen feet is a good height for a school-room, 

Ways of Distributing Air. 


The circulation of air can be accomplished by three 
distinct means : first, by heat applied directly to a flue 
for the purpose of warming the air in it, or by heat in- 
directly ; second, thru mechanical means, as for instance, 
by blower, fan, etc.; by induced methods as jets of 
steam. 

The third way need not be considered in the ventila- 
tion of schools. 

When air for ventilation is moved by the hot-air fur- 
nace system, it is warmed directly by coming into con- 
tact with the heater, and the motion or circulation pro- 
duced is caused by the difference in weight of the colder 
air on the outside of the building and the warmer air in 
the flues leading to the rooms. The higher the temper- 
ature of the flues the greater the delivery of air. 

People often suppose that this is the most economical 
method of moving air. It is not. It is costly and inef- 
ficient. If the outside air is colder than that in the flue, 
well and good ; there is an upward draught in the flue. 
But if the reverse conditions chance to prevail, the 
downward draught in the flue causes all the currents of 
air to move in just the wrong direction. Then, too, 
when heat is not required, a special fire has to be kept up 
in the flues for ventilation, or else the doors and win- 
dows must be thrown wide open. This last, besides be- 
ing from the physician’s standpoint, objectionable, re- 
quires the constant attention of the teacher; and a 
prime necessity of ventilation is that the teacher should 
not be troubled with it at all. The whole presumption 
is against this so-called “natural” system of ventilation. 

The employment of mechanical contrivances has come 
to stay in school-house construction. The commonest 
system is that in which air is moved by a centrifugal fan 
or blower. Two forms of fans are used. One of these 
receives the air at one side and delivers at the opposite 
side, the principal motion of the air being parallel to 
the axis. This is known as the disk fan. The other fan 
delivers air radially and from the ends of its vanes. It 
is usually designated as the centrifugal blower or simply 
the blower. 

The disk fan is valuable for moving a large volume of 
air at low velocity. The blower is better adapted to 
move air when a considerable difference of pressure is re- 
quired. It is used in school-house ventilation where the 
air must necessarily be 
transported some distance. 
Rither fan will be found to 
be more economical than 
the natural method. A 
pound of coal used to gen- 
erate power for a fan will 
move several times the vol- 
ume of air that could be 
moved if the coal had been 
burned directly in a flue. 
The mechanical systems of 
ventilation also have the 
advantage in that they are 
not affected by stress of 
weather and the force avail- 
able is always sufficient to 
overcome the counter ef- 
fects of wind or a differ- 
ence of temperature. It is 
for this reason positive and 
reliable. 


Change of Air. 


A good way to express 
the amount of air needed 
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in a given school-room is in terms of the number of times 
the air will need to be changed per hour. Suppose that 
a room has seats for sixty pupils. Each pupil requires 
2,000 cubic feet of air per hour. Consequently we must 
supply 120,000,000 cubic feet. Now, if the cubic con- 
tents of this room are 20,000 cubic feet we should then 
need to change the air in the room six times per hour. 
As a rule the air in school buildings should be changed 
from six to twelve times per hour. 


The Limit of Velocity. 


It is easy to start a current flowing out of aroom. It 
must not, however, go too fast. There is always the 
danger of starting a draught. The limit of velocity 
should be put at five or six feet per second for the en- 
tering air and seven or eight feet for the discharge air. 
In practical construction the register used either for the 
incoming or for the outgoing air should be made large 
a to permit the requisite flow at the desired veloc- 
ity. 

Introduction of Air, 


Where the air should be let in and where let out has 
been the subject of endless controversy among experts. 
Some engineers insist that all the fresh air should be in- 
troduced at the bottom of the room and taken out at 
the top. Others maintain that the only way is to bring 
in the fresh air from above and let it circulate down- 
ward, drawing it out from the floor or nearby. The 
truth seems to be that the question of the best point of 
entrance and outlet should be determined by the pro- 
portions of the room to be ventilated. A method which 
will give good results in one room may fail in another. 
Each school-room ought to be studied as a separate 
problem. If any rule is to be laid down it is that less 
force is required for an upward system of ventilation 
than for a downward system, tho this very fact makes 
the problem of an equable diffusion of air and heat more 
difficult with the upward than with the downward sys- 
tem. It has been proved practically that with the ordin- 
ary school-room good results in ventilation can be got- 
ten by bringing in the air at a point two-thirds of the 
distance from floor to ceiling, close to one corner and 
with the register for the discharge of air located on the 
same side of the room but near the floor and near the 
lower diagonal corner. It isa good plan to keep both 
heat and vent flues near an inner wall and, when possible, 
to introduce the supply of fresh air over a door ; as the 
motion of air is influenced greatly by questions of tem- 
perature it is advantageous that the flues for the dis- 
charge of vitiated air should be kept as warm as possible 
when an upward current is desired. If a downward cur- 
rent is wanted the flue should be kept as cool as 
possible. 

These principles, dogmatically stated, are only a few 
of the many which must govern the work of an archi- 
tectural expert ; they are, however, the principles which 
the layman educator ought to be familiar with in direct- 
ing or judging the efforts of the specialist. 


a 


Expert in manual training, eight years in charge work 
in important cities, wishes similar position. Competent 
to organize work from start. Superintendents and boards 
of education especially requested to write me. Have 
two diplomas. A. B., care THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Sr 


‘‘Joyfulness in Education” is the subject of an 
editorial in THE PRIMARY SCHOOL for December, 
an editorial that is full of practical inspiration for 
teachers, Other helpful articles are ‘‘Christmas in 
the Primary,’’ by Margaret Lorraine, and ‘‘ Keeping 
Christmas,” by Bertha E. Bush. This number is 
beautifully illustrated. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical gestions concerning aids to 
soneneng and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
ma for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, ———. and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Light Diffusing Media. 

No subject is exciting keener interest among architects just 
at present than the use of the various forms of prismatic, 
ribbed, and maze glass in securing a more effective use of 
natural and artificial light. The importance of this matter in 
schools can hardly be overestimated. One of the first condi- 
tions for effective and healthful work is plenty of light. In 
most schools the students near the windows suffer from too 
strong light while those at a distance sit in comparative dark- 
ness. Very much of the nearsightedness as well as the ex- 
treme nervousness of our school children grows out of habits of 
reading or study in badly lighted rooms at home or at school. 


The Atkinson-Norton Experiments. 
An account of important experiments in regard to the diffu- 
sion of light performed by Mr. C. L. Norton at the Massa- 
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An Exterior Installation. 


chusetts Institute of Technology was printed in THE SCHOOL 
Journal for Nov. 3. 
Commercial Applications of Prismatic Glass. 

Of the four forms of glass tested in the Atkinson-Norton exper- 
iments the prism glass seems to be the most satisfactory. 
Whether th. so-called “factory-ribbed” glass which showed 
up so well in the tests will immediately be commercially avail- 
able remains to be seen. 

About the prism glass this much is certain : It can be used 
to transform any room with dark corners into an evenly lighted 
cubiculum. The fact that its tendency is to throw the light 
very strongly into the rear of the room makes it a very facile 
medium in the hands of the skilful architect or engineer. It 
is by no means necessary or desirable to cover the whole of 
a window space with the prismatic glass. To do that would 
simply transfer the inten ity of light to the opposite wall. 
Ordinarily, if the lower sash is glazed with plane glass and 
the upper sash with prism glass adjusted by a specialist, a per- 
fectly lighted room will be obtained. According to the char- 
acter of the prism glass used the light can be thrown in any 
direction illuminating the derkest recess. The deepest rooms 
can be treated effectively in this way. All that is needful is 
that the light shall be able to travel in straight lines. 


Luxfer Prisms. 

The products of the American Luxfer Prism Company, of 
Chicago and New York, have for several years been available 
for purposes of school lighting. They have already been in- 
stalled in a great many educational institutions. An installa- 
tion which Mr. A. P. O’Brien, manager of the New York office, 
happened to be figuring on when a SCHOOL JOURNAL represent- 
ative visited him was in the Albany, N. Y., high school. Other 
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schools in the nighborhood of New York which already have 
the Luxfer prisms are as follows : 
St. Mary's school, 8 East Forty-Sixth street ; Trinity church 


school, 70 Church street ; Public school, No. 42, Allen street, near 
Hester street ; school, 168 West 79th street; Morristown high 
school, Morristown, N. J.; The Ethical Culture school, 119 West 


sath street. 
What Luxfer Prisms Are. 


Luxfer prisms are sections of crystal glass, of a standard 
dimension of four inches square, having a smooth outer surface 
and an inner surface divided into a series of small accurately 
formed prisms. This size has been found by experience to be 








most convenient, both for the manufacturers and for the build- 
ers orarchitects. Itis also artistically best suited for the type 
of window that prevails in the modern buildings of to-day. 

There are a great many varieties of prism used, so that the 
Luxfer company finds it advisabie for one of their own engi- 
neers to study the problem of each installation where that is 
possible. Each case requires some special treatment, being 
dependent not only upon the size and shape of rooms and 
windows, but upon the surroundings of the building and the 
direction from which light comes to the window. One of the 
strongest points made by this company is that they study each 
problem of _lighting in a scientific fashion much as an expert 
oculist studies the problems of getting light to the retina of 
the eye in the best possible fashion. The commonest Luxfer 
arrangement provides for a lower sash, glazed with plane glass 
and an upper sash of prism glass, the size and quality of this 
—- greatly according to the nature of the interior to be 

ighted. 

Most of the big department stores are now saving on their 
electric light bills by introducing this form of glass. The New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago stores are already well 
equipped with it. 

One other point that is made by the Luxfer people is worth 
noting. Their glass does not merely perform the function of a 
light transmitter ; it also becomes part of the architectural 
decoration of the building. It is a known fact among archi- 
tects that ordinary window glass does not enter properly into 
artistic harmony with the other elements, but is rather a 
necessary evil. Hence the extensive use of stained glass in 
buildings where an esthetic effect is sought. The Luxfer 
prisms when properly applied, even to the most expensive and 
ornate buildings, are found to be a highly ornamental feature 
in the entire facade. When looked at from the outside, 
they do not have the appearance of glass at all. This is, of 
course, a consideration in the erection of modern school-houses 
in which use and beauty go side by side. 

The Diffusion of Artificial Light. 
Hardly less important to the schools than the correct distri- 
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bution of daylight is the question of the diffusion of artificial 
light. Wherever there are night classes, in libraries and read- 
ing rooms, in physical laboratories and studios, the problem of 
getting a light that is physiologically harmless and usable ed- 
ucationally must be faced. It is well known that students in 
-evening classes are especially liable to afflictions of the eyes, 
Library work, too, even under the best conditions is very try- 
ing in the evening. Anyone who has sat face to face with an 
incandescent light in a college library for four hours is likely 
to know how essential it is that the new discoveries in the way 
of diffusion of light shall be applied to interior illumination. 

As a general statement it may be said that progress in the 
last few years has been in the direction of producing light 
sources of great intensity. The arc and incandescent electric 
lights were a step in this direction. When Auer von Welsbach 
made his remarkable discovery of a means for utilizing the 
hitherto unconsumed elements in gaslight, thereby increasing 
its efficiency seven or eight times, he added another powerful 
illuminator to the list. Very lately acetylene gas has been 
found to be capable of producing an intense white light that 
almost vies with daylight in brilliancy. All these new forms 
of illumination are powerful and, unmodified, full of physiolo- 
gical danger. 

The element of danger consists in this: by the contraction 
or dilation of the opening into the eye—the iris—the amount 
of light entering is automatically regulated. The well-known 
effect on going from a dark room into brilliant sunlight is an 
example. Tho the objects are brilliantly illuminated, they are 
not plainly visible until the pupil has had time to adjust itself 
to the stronger light. This effect is con.monly called dazzling 
and is due to an excess of light entering the eye and falling 
upon the retina. Eyes frequently subjected to this effect are 
likely to be permanently injured. When the light entering 
the eye, even after the pupil has contracted, is in excess of the 
amount required for distinct vision, the effect is called glare. 
This effect is also injurious to the eyes. 


What Good Illumination Requires. 


Primarily there should be a sufficient amount of light thrown 
upon the objects to render them easily visible ; and in looking 
at the objects the eye should not be dazzled by intense rays 
direct from the source itself. 

It may fairly be said that the whole subject of the distribu- 
tion of lights in public places is destined to be overhauled in 
the near future as the various forms of glass described in THE 
ScHoo. JouRNAL of Nov. 3 come into use as globes. By re- 
ferring to the action of the prism glass as shown on page 422 
of that number, it will be seen that the ideal position for a 
globe of prismatic glass when it is desired to light the lower 
part of the room most effectively is on or near the ceiling. 
Placed there it is comparatively inconspicuous and does its 


best work. 
The Holophanes. 


The first attempt on a large scale to make a commercial ap- 
plication of the principles of diffused light to artificial illum- 
ination is now being made by the Holophane Company, of New 
York. This firm has adopted the form of prismatic glass that 
was worked out by Blondel and Psarordaki, two Parisian sci- 
entists, in strict accord- 
ance with optical laws. 
What they claim for the 
Holophane glass is that it 
embodies the following 
requisites in lighting : 

1. Diffusion of light 
(softening or removal of 
glare), equaled only by 
‘opal” glass and giving 
double the amount of il- 
lumination. 

2. Downward deflection 
of upward rays, combining 
reflection with diffusion. 

3. Downward deflection 
of rays near the horizontal 
that cannot be reached by 
any other system of reflect- 


ors. 

4. Distributing the rays 
of any particular source of 
light in the spaces where 
they are most needed, thus 
greatly increasing the ef- 
fectual illumination. 

5. Covering the light 
source so that neither the 
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form, number of lights, nor the fixtures are visible, the glass 
itself becoming the practical source of light. 

6. Rich appearance. 

7. A method of manufacture which insures the scientific 
accuracy of an optical instrument in a cheap form of glass. 

The Holophane globes are made of transparent glass, so that 
none of the light rays are intercepted. The inner surface of 
the glass is given over to carefully calculated flutings or prisms 
used solely for diffusing or softening the light without loss of 
power. On the outside face are prisms calculated for deflect- 
ing these diffused rays into directions where needed. 
vz In practice, Holophane glass, when placed over a light, will 
render a dazzling light soft and healthful, while increasing its 
effective illuminating power. 


:The ‘ Luminous Prisms.” 


¥ Another firm which has begun to do some work in the way 
of school installations is the New York Prism Company, of 
473 West Broadway, New York. Their business thus far has 
been principally with private schools, tho they have had some 
orders from the boards of education of Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and Chicago. In New York city they have supplied prismatic 
glass to the following institutions: The Normal college ; the 
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Brearley school ; the Berkley school ; the Cornell medical col- 
lege ; the Chapin Collegiate school. 

This prism company has recently printed “ Natural Light for 
School-Rooms,” an essay addressed to the National Educational 
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Association, at Charleston. In this essay the facts about pris- 
matic lighting are very succinctly and forcibly stated. It 
should be in the hands of every student of school hygiene in 
the country. 

This firm employs a lucical engineer who makes scientific 
studies preparatory to each installation. 


Maze Glass as a Light Diffuser. 


In the Atkinson-Norton tests the ordinary maze glass which 
is very commonly used in airshafts, transoms, and other open- 
ings where a soft diffused light is desired made a remarkably 
strong showing. In especial the mazes made by the Missis- 
sippi Glass Company, of St. Louis and New York, came in for a 
very high place among the light diffusers. Two of the officials of 
the company, when interviewed by THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ex- 
pressed themselves as not only gratified but very much sur- 
prised by the scientific prominence that had been given to their 
products, for they have never undertaken the manufacture of 
light diffusers upon scientific principles. Their varieties of 
maze glass are simply made for the satisfaction of the insur- 
ance companies who demand a glass that shall be valuable in 
the fireproofing of buildings. Maze glass, with wire ribbing 
suits this requirement ideally and is sold in great quantities. 
The illustration here shown is of the variety of maze glass 
which stood highest in the recent tests. 

The Mississippi Glass Company has not yet seriously consid- 
ered the problems af school lighting. They are glad, however, 
to have the effectiveness of their mazes known. It may be 
stated that the maze glass is peculiarly adapted to the lighting 
of rooms which are not very deep. A glazing of the upper 
sashes of all the windows of an ordinary school-room lighted 
from two sides with ordinary maze glass would result in a very 
soft, even light thruout the room. For studios, too, it is the 
ideal glazing. If an entire south window is glazed with maze 
glass, the light will be as uniform as in a studio with north 
exposure. 

The Mississippi Glass Company people attribute much of their 
success in the technology experiments to the quality of their 
glass which is made from the sand of the Mississippi valley, 
generally conceded to be the finest in the world. 








This{illustration indicates, on the left-hand side, the diffusion of light thru a prism globe ; on the right-hand side, the diffusion thru a 
globe of ordinary plate glass. The downward direction of the rays from the Holophane should be noted ; 
the ligh: is thrown exactly where it is most needed 
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School-Room Acoustics. 

The necessity of containing the sound of each class within 
its own room is something that ought to be considered in the 
erection of every school-house. The acoustics of sound con- 
veyance has been carefully studied and applied for years, but 
the acoustics of sound confinement is only just beginning to 
receive the attention which belongs to it. The ordinary walls 
of lath and plaster are far from being sound deadeners at all. 
Rather they are good sound conductors. 

Among the substances not subject to patent which have fre- 
quently loos used for deadening walls and floors may be men- 
tioned mineral wool. The objection commonly made to it is 
that the fiber of this is so delicate that it will not support any 
weight and therefore cannot intervene between the boards and 
timbers to interrupt the telephonic conduction of sound, but 
can only be used to fill up the spaces that are built for it. It 
has very little elasticity and in a short time settles three the 
omy of the building and reduces to a powder. It is very 
cheap but requires special treatment. When so treated it is 
of considerable value. 

One of the first patented preparations put on the market as 
a means for isolating sound is the Deafening Quilt manufac- 
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Figure 3 


Methods of Filling in with Deafening Quilts 


tured by Samuel Cabot, of Boston. This is composed of a pecu- 
liarly laminated matting of cured eel-grass, held in place between 
two layers of tough manila paper by quilting, whence its name 
“Quilt.” Eel-grass was selected for the filling, after exhaustive 
tests of various materials, for four important reasons namely : 
(1) because the blades are long and flat, and when felted they 
form innumerable minute air spaces which break up and dissi- 
pate the sound waves ; (2) because eel-grass being a sea-plant 
and containing silicon instead of carbon, is very uninflammable 
and therefore well adapted for use in fire-proof buildings ; (8) 
because it is indestructible by decay, as is well known to every 
dweller by the seashore, and like all sea plants it contains io- 
dine which repels insects or vermin; (4) because it is very 
tough and never loses the elasticity that is a necessary element 
in a non-conductor. 

This quilting comes covered with heavy asbestos paper for 
buildings in which absolutely fire-proof construction is wanted. 
Among the schools in which it has been used may be mentioned 
the Castleton school, Staten Island, New York; the Strong 
school, New Haven; the Toner school, Washington ; Randolph 
Hall, Harvard university. 


A New Coveaing for Boilers and Pipes. 

Here is something of importance in school heating. ‘As 
everybody knows, where pipes are used to convey steam heat, 
considerable loss results from the radiation of the heat. This 
causes not only decreased efficiency of service, but increased 
cost of the fuel. The Ambler Asbestos Air-Cell Covering is 
designed to overcome and prevent this loss of heat. It com- 
bines the well-known non-conducting qualities of the air- 
cell structure with the fireproof characteristics of asbestos. 
The covering is composed of divided air-cells, each independent 
of the other, produced by arranging in alternate layers sheets 
of plain and corrugated asbestos paper wound into cylinders of 
proper interior diameter to fit ail standard sizes of pipes. The 
cylinders are split longitudinally so that they can be easily 
slipped upon the pipes. 
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They are provided with an exterior canvas covering and with 
metal fastening bands. This device ought to prove very useful 








in the heating of school-houses. It is made by the Ambler As- 
bestos Air-Cell Covering Company, Ambler, Pa. 


The Dean Solar Sketches. 


A neat little instrument that is of considerable value in the 
art class, especially for out-of-door use, is the Solar Sketchette 
here shown. It represents simply an ingenious application of 
an old law. It is a portable camera obscura that can be as 





readily focussed as a photographic camera. When put into the 
hands of children with a taste for drawing it will teach a great 
deal about perspective and values. The illustration indicates 
how it works. It is made by the Haller-Kemper Company, 
Chicago. 





An article with illustrations of the new systems of 
semi-slant writing will appear in ‘*The School 
Journal” next week. 

a 

*¢ Practical Hints on Class Singing,’’ in the Decem- 
ber TEACHER’S INSTITUTE is.a timely little article 
for teachers who are preparing Christmas exercises. 
Other articles of practical value and pictures of great 
artistic interest make this amemorable number. The 
exquisit> supplement picture, mounted on dark grey 
paper, will be appreciated by all lovers of the beautiful. 
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Educational Crade field. 


The Atlanta office of the Central School Supply House of 
Chicago has been put in charge of Mr. C. W. Clenton, a gradu- 
ate of Emory college and well-known thruout the South as an 
enterprising and progressive young business man. Two of the 
firm’s Southern representatives, Messrs. Miller G. Williams and 
H. H. Hirschfeld came north with Mr. Stiff to assist in the or- 
ganization of the New York branch. This house is one that 
gets the good will of its employees to rather a remarkable ex- 
tent. 

Mr. F. A. Lorenz, president of the company, was in New 
York last week, looking over the field. 


“Facts in Mathematical Geography ” is the title of a hand- 
some booklet by Mr. Alexander Laing, inventor of Laing’s 
Planetarium. It gives in a simple, easy fashion the principal 
truths about the rotations in the solar system. A valuable 
feature for teachers of geography is the chapter of questions 
and answers in the back part of the book. There are also 





practical suggestions as to the manner of conducting a talk . 


and an exhibition of the planetarium before a class in the 
school-room. 


The American Writing Machine Company of 302 Broadway, 
New York, has issued a most attractive circular, “The Book of 
the New Century.” Aside from the excellences of the machine 
which it advertises this booklet deserves stud; as a specimen 
of good modern advertising. With its handsome color-print of 
Mt. Everest, its perfect typography and its agreeable electros, 
it must have been an expensive publication to get out, but the 
outlay undoubtedly justifies itself. The day of cheap, trashy 
advertising is about over. The reception of such a circular as 
the New Century’s creates a presumption at once in favor of 
the firm that issues it. 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Company has placed on 
the market a new telephone silicate slate. This has three 
pages indexed for telephone subscribers’ names and a space for 
making memorandums or orders as received over the telephone. 
It ought to be a great convenience in educational institutions 
which are supplied, as all ought to be, with the telephone. 


An Educational Game Company has been incorporated in 
Brooklyn to manufacture educational and other games. The 
incorporators are L. Mollenhauer, G. A. Price, and H. A. Price, 
all of Brooklyn. 


The American publications of the New Thought Press as the 
Book and News Dealer has dubbed them,—that is to say, of 
magazines devoted to exploiting Christian Science, suggestion, 
applied psychology, etc.,—comprise a formidable list of eighty- 
one periodicals. They are almost as numerous as educational 
journals. 


A new and interesting form of blackboard music work, sim- 
ilar to that which is used in English preparatory to book read- 
ing, has been put into a manual entitled “Graded Sight-Singing 
Exercises for Blackboard Use,” by Francis E. Howard. These 
lessons have already been successfully employed by the author, 
who is supervisor of music at Bridgeport, Conn. The whole 
book is based upon what is known as the song method of sight- 
singing, in which musical knowledge is developed thru the prac- 
tice and study of melodies, not scales, except as they appear in 
melody form. Published by Novello, Ewer & Company, New 
York and Chicago. 


The Keystone Series of Popular Plays, gotten out by the Penn 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, has grown to be one of the 
richest and fullest published in this country. These editions 
are especially adapted to amateur and school theatricals, for 
the stage settings and costuming are as a rule very simple. 


Now it is New York that has been affected by the municipal 
publishing vagary. Not very seriously, however, it would ap- 
pear. Recently Controller Byrd S. Coler set some inquiries on 
foot as to the cost of establishing a Greater New York print- 
ing office. Typographical Union No.6 returned an estimate 
that the plant and building would cost about $500,000. The 
journeymen printers favor the project, but do not believe that 
it will come to anything at present. 


The Literary Collector is an entertaining monthly magazine 
devoted to the interests of collectors of books, autographs, and 
other historical matter. It is published by George D. Smith, 
4 East 42nd street, New York. 


The Prang Educational Company has just inaugurated a sys- 
tem of instruction by correspondence. Something of this sort 
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Mr. W. E. Cochrane, Eastern manager of the house, has long 
believed to be a necessity. 

“There are,” he said, “many schools which on account of 
their size, or for financial reasons, cannot think of employing a 
supervisor of drawing. As a rule they have to get on without 
much systematic art instruction. 

“Now we want to reach these schools and expect to do so 
by our plan of supervision. We shall include the preparation 
of monthly outlines of work to be sent to the teacher of each 
grade; monthly typewritten criticism of the work done by 
pupils under each teacher; the distribution of specimens of 
work done by pupils in other schools ; occasional criticism of 
drawing done by the teachers. 

“We hope in this way to get at the superintendents and prin- 
cipals in small towns who desire to establish drawing in their 
schools under approximately the same favorable conditions 
which exist in citv school systems employing local supervisors.” 


The Prang method is used in twenty-eight out of the thirty- 
five cities of the United States that have a population of over 
100,000, and with two or three exceptions is in exclusive use.5 


Covering a somewhat different field from that occupied by 
the established correspondence schools of the country is the 
University Extension College Correspondence School of Detroit, 
Mich. This will be developed along the line of popular educa- 
tion in college subjects. It will of course grant no college or 
university degrees, but will make a point of preparing students 
to take examinations for degrees at institutions which accept 
study done in absentia. Such a school ought to be of great 
benefit to teachers who wish to do university work, who need 
guidance, and who cannot afford to take a year or two away 
from their wage-earning pursuits. The courses offered at 
present are in the line of languages, music, history, political 
economy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and physical cul- 
ture. The program is already rich; it will be still further 
enriched as the school grows. 

The president of the institution is Mr. L. L. Lewis, a grad- 
uate of Queen’s university, a distinguished scholar and English 
gentleman. He has gathered around him a fine corps of in- 
structors. 


“The School of English Branches ” has been issued by the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. It is 
descriptive of the work of the correspondence instruction in- 
English spelling, grammar, composition, etc. The courses it 
describes are eminently practical and practicable. 


In the death of Major J. Van Holt Nash, of Atlanta, the 
South loses one of its best known citizens and the American 
Book Company one of its most efficient managers. 

Major Nash was a magnificent specimen of the Southern 
gentleman. He was born in Surrey county, Virginia, in 1833, 
and entered the book business, in Petersburg, where he was en- 
joying great success when the war broke out. He enlisted in 
the Confederate army and rapidly became one of the best 
trusted of the younger officers in Lee’s army, finally occupy- 
ing the position of major on the staff of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. 
Since the war he has been one of the most prominent men in 
Confederate veteran circles. 

Major Nash went to Atlanta in 1878 as representative of 
D. Appleton & Company. Later, in 1894, when the American 
Book Company was organized, he was chosen manager at At- 
lanta, holding his position until the time of his death. As a 
business man he possessed fine judgment and keen insight. 
His personal popularity and wide acquaintance in the whole 
South constituted a valuable asset for him and for the Amer- 
ican Book Company whose Southern division has -prospered in a 
remarkable degree under his management. 

It is said that the sorrow exhibited by the old veterans of 
Atlanta, when the news spread of Major Nash’s death, was 
something very rarely seen. The offices of the American 
Book Company, in the Anstell building, were thronged with 
— soldiers, none of whom could speak of him without. 
ears. 

In bringing out their latest edition of Webster’s [International 
Dictionary with new plates thruout and with 25,000 additional 
words G. & C. Merriam Company is certainly entitled to look 
back with pride upon the record of the house. The firm was 
organized in 1831 by George and Charles Merriam. For a 
number of years they published law books, bibles,.and other 
works until the death of Dr. Noah Webster in 1843 led to the 
purchase of his “American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” Since then—during a period of nearly sixty years 
the house has devoted its energies and capital almost exclus- 
ively, and with marked success, to the making and publication 
of dictionaries. The first Webster’s unabridged was produced. 
by the Merriams in 1847 under the editorship of Prof. Chauncey 
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A. Goodrich. The next revision was that of 1864 under the 
supervision of Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale, assisted by several 
eminent scholars. In 1879 and 1884 various supplements were 
added to the work. In 1890 the famous “ International” was 
completed after ten years of arduous labor by a large corps of 
scholars under the lead of Dr. Noah Porter. Now, at the close 
of the century the dictionary has been still further enriched by 
valuable additions. 

The popularity of Webster's is shown by the fact that in 
England it is used by the editors or at the office of over a 
thousand journals, representing a large proportion of the news- 
paper press of the United Kingdom. This is certainly remark- 
able considering the prejudice which undoubtedly exists against 
American spellings. 


Eaton & Company, of the Fine Arts building, Chicago, opened 
their New York office November 1. It is located at 3 East 
14th street, and is in charge of Mr. C. R. Long, very well 
known to the Western trade thru his connection with the Mac- 
milian Company. Mr. Long has been in New York all summer 
breaking the ground for the firm’s entrance into the Sastern 
field. The Eaton publications are already on the lists in Greater 
New York, and are nicely started in the neighborhood. This 
firm was on the ground early with the new slant in writing. 
We bespeak for them a fair share of business. 


Another Chicago publishing house which has come into the 
New York field is Scott, Foresman & Company. Their Eastern 
representative is Mr. J. A. Peck who has opened an office in the 
Presbyterian building, Fifth avenue. This firm has always had 
some business in New York, particularly in the Latin depart- 
ments of high schools and private schools ; it looks forward to 
a great extension of its business. 

One of the newest advertising publications of the firm isa 
booklet on “First Year Latin Work,” by Mr. E. H. Scott. It 
is designed specially to illustrate the underlying ideas in Bellum 
Helveticum, as revised by Dr. Arthur Tappan Walker, but it 
contains a great deal of matter of a general interest to Latin 
teachers. 


The board of education of Washington. D. C., has adopted 
unanimously Judson and Bender’s “ Graded Literature Readers” 
for use as basal readers in the public schools. An initial order 
of 22,600 copies was followed within a few weeks by another 
order for 5,000 additional copies. 


The keenness of the competition in text-book lines is shown 
by the number of sample copies that collect in any superin- 
tendent’s office. Mr. H. T. Dawson relates of one county, in 
Vermont, in which his firm, the University Publishing Company, 
recently effected an exchange of a complete outfit of one of 
their books for all the schools in the county in return for the 
sample copies which had been gathered there ; and the exchange 
was greatly to the advantage of the University people. 


Queer letters sometimes come to publishing houses. Here is 
the wording of one that recently came to the University Pub- 
lishing Company, the name and address, of course, being here 
given fictitiously : 

“ Please Sir : 

Sent me Holmes Readers please sent it to B. 
B —— &t., Brooklyn,in the letter box 13, written on, he should 
knock it in.” 


One feature of the growth of commercial high schools, ac- 
cording to Mr. Coffin, of Williams & Rogers, is the tendency to 
drop all commercial studies out of the grammar schools. This is 
really a hardship to the families who cannot afford to send their 
children to the high school. Heretofore there has generally 
been a little bookkeeping or something of that sort in the up- 
per grammar grades. Now it is all being done away. Un- 
doubtedly the commercial high schools are good things, but is 
not their introduction attended with a danger of excessive spe- 
cialization? Superintendents who have wanted more time for 
the enrichment of their school programs have seized this as an 
— for banishing everything commercial from the grammar 
schools. 


Williams & Rogers report that their little manual, “Seventy 
Lessons in Spelling,” passed its million mark in November. It 
was put together more as an experiment than anything else, 
from a conviction that an old-fashioned spelling-book would be 
hailed with delight in many quarters. Its success has been 
something phenomenal. A million copies is a record that no 
popular novel can emulate. 


Master Edward Hering, sixteen years qld, has come into con- 
siderable prominence thru the publication of his examples of 
bookkeeping work by the Sadler-Rowe Company. His exercises, 
which are simply specimens of work done with the Sadler- 
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Rowe books, have been carefully photo-engraved and will con- 
stitute a good model for other boys to follow. 


The Phonographic Institute Company, of Cincinnati, has 
brought out two more interesting leaflets in their series of pub- 
lications. One is a reprint of an article in the Independent by 
Amos R. Wells, entitled ‘‘ The Long Gains of Shorthand ;” the 
other is “Shorthand as an Educator,” a paper read by G. Ger- 
ome B. Howard before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, April 14, 1900. 


The St. Louis board of education has adopted the Benn Pit- 
man system of shorthand for use in the commercial depart- 
ment of the high schools. 


Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, of the American Book Company, has 
been unanimously elected colonel of the Twenty-third regiment, 
N.G.N. Y. The election is a very popular one. 

General Barnes has always been prominent in military 
affairs. He joined the Seventh regiment in 1860 but made 
application for transfer in 1862 when the Twenty-third was 
organized. He went out with the regiment and took part as 
sergeant at the battle of Gettysburg. His title of general was 
gained in 1879 when he became inspector-general of rifle prac- 
tice for the state of New York. 


Mr. E. 0. Grover, who has been with Ginn & Company for 
some years and until recently held the responsible post of ad- 
vertising manager with this firm, has been called to take charge 
of the educational book department of Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. Mr. Grover is a graduate of Dartmouth, ’93. He isa 
man of fine artistic tastes. Many of the delightful illustrations 
in circulars receatly issued by Ginn & Company were suggested 
by him to the illustrators. 

By the way, Dartmouth is the Alma Mater of many of the 
brightest bookmen. 


President W. J. Button, of the Werner School Book Company, 
expresses a new tendency in the preparation of reading books 
when he says, speaking of “ Taylor’s First Reader,” which his 
firm is just getting out, “It is a book free from the mechanics 
of reading. It is believed that the best schools have far out- 
grown machine methods and machine-made literature for be- 
ginners in reading.” 


Mr. D. Van Winkle, of Thomas R. Shewell & Company, tells 
of large sales recently of the revised edition of Tilden’s “ Com- 
mercial Geography,” a book that was the pioneer in the higher 
commercial education and that is beginning now to be appre- 
ciated as never before. 


Mr. L. V. La Taste has returned to the employ of the Univer- 
sity Publishing House. He held the position in Alabama of 
state manager of the Prudential Insurance Companies for two 
or three months, but old habits were too strong for him and 
he decided to return to the ranks of the bookmen. He is very 
welcome back. 

Mr. Albert S. Smith has been given full charge of the New 
York map business of Rand, McNally & Company. This is a 
part of their trade which is undergoing tremendous expansion. 


Mr. Francis Knowlton, formerly of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, hasjentered the employ of Newson & Company. He will 
have charge of the metropolitan district. 


Mr. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., lately superintendent of schools at 
Asheville, N. C., is now in the editorial department of the B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, of Richmond, Va. 





Holophane Ceiling Globe. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Elements of Physics, by C. Hanford Henderson, Ph. D., prin- 
cipal of Pratt high school, Brooklyn, and John F. Woodhull, 
Ph. D,, professor of physical science, Teachers’ college, New 
York. The authors are convinced that any satisfactory teach- 
ing of physics must combine recitations and laboratory work, 
while convenience demands separate books for the two. — This 
book is designed for recitations only. It follows the conven- 
tional methods except that the conception of energy is ampli- 
fied, and the term force is abandoned. Motion is treated where 
the older books treat force. Formule are carefully introduced 
and clearly explained. Modern machines are well illustrated. 
The discussion of electricity is decidedly superior to that which 
usually finds a place in text-books. Light is left to the end, 
as the most difficult subject to handle, an arrangement that is 
open to serious question when the close relation between light 
and heat is considered. The introduction of photogravures of 
some leading physicists is a pleasing feature. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.20.) 


Elements of Physics, by Henry A. Rowland, professor of 
physics and director of the physical laboratory in Johns Hop- 
kins university, and Joseph S. Ames, professor of physics and 
sub-director of the same laboratory. This text-book is emi- 
nently fitted for college study on the subject. Laboratory 
work is made of secondary importance.. Hence, the subject is 
treated primarily by the mathematical method and rigid dem- 
onstrations given for all the phenomena. The treatment of the 
elementary forces and their resulting motions is made exhaust- 
ive. The formuiz are well worked out and great care is taken 
to show how the molecular movements are subject to the same 
laws as mass movements. A careful study of the book will 
give excellent mental training. (American Book Company, 
New York and Chicago.) L. R. F. G. 


The Effects of a Magnetic Field on Radiation, edited by Dr. 
E. P. Lewis, assistant professor of Physics, University of 
California. This eighth volume of the “Scientific Memoirs,” 
published by the American Book Company, gives the original 
records of the steps which have led up to the modern view of 
the essential identity oflightand magnetism. Faraday showed 
that magnets affect a beam of light, and as far back as 1845, 
in a memorable paper read before the Philosophical Society of 
England, he proved that a change of some sort comes to light 
undulations when they pass thru a magnetic field. Later, by 
means of two Nichol prisms, he showed that this change is a 
rotation of the plane of polarization. Later Dr. John Kerr, 
of Glasgow, developed the conditions under which this rota- 
tion takes place, measured the amount, and calculated the for- 
mulas which express the relation. His two important papers, 
published originally in the Philosophical Magazine, are given in 
full. Dr. P. Zeeman, professor of Experimental Physics, in 
the University of Amsterdam, extended the examination to 
Tight from a candle and gas burner, and succeeded in causing 
the sodium lines to be widened by magnetic influences, and 
later in affecting other lines as well. This makes the circuit 
complete and shows a direct relation between the two forms 
of undulation. Dr. Zeeman’s papers are also taken from the 
Philosophical Magazine. (American Book Company, New York 
and Chicago.) L. R. F. G. 


Anatamy Physiology and Hygiene for High Schools, by Henry 
F. Hewes, A.B., M.D. The study of the structure and the 
functions of the human body is now made a part of every good 
high sehool course. Dr. Hewes has written his book particu- 
larly upon the basis of energy. Starting with the cell, he 
shows how its division builds up the whole body; that its 
essential constituent is protoplasm, and that the body as a 
machine uses the energy which comes from the food and is 
transformed into the tissues before giving out that energy in 
the form of work. The different parts of the body are care- 
fully described and the functions of each part are distinctly 
shown. The colored plates enable the student to see the rela- 
tion of the various parts of the body, and are excellent. A 
long seriss of experiments is given, planned to be performed 
by the student, but unfortunately many of them require special] 
apparatus not usually found in a high school. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


Elements of Arithmetic, by Ella M. Pierce, supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, Providence, R.I. This book is intended for pu- 
ils of the third grade and carries on the work so succesffully 
gun in the author’s * First Steps in Arithmetic.” It presup- 
poses a knowledge of number facts to twenty and, in advanc- 
ing, the lessons are sufficiently simple to fit them to the age of 
the children. Many pretty little pictures are inserted. The 
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author has developed certain principles in an original way ; for 
instance, in the principle of addition and subtraction by end- 
ings the whole thirty-six combinations that make numbers to 
nine are reviewed at once, and this method is applied to num- 
bers up to one hundred. Fractional terms are early illustrated 
and taught and are applied thruout the work in multiplication 
and division. (Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. Introductory price, 36 cents.) 
E. W. TAPLey. 


Dido: An Epie Tragedy. A dramatization from the neid 
of Vergil, arranged and translated by Prof. Frank J. Miller, 
University of Chicago, with stage-settings, action, and music 
by J. Raleigh Nelson, Lewis institute. This dramatization of 
the love-story of Dido and Aineas is a decided contribution to 
classical literature. ‘The translation is wonderfully spirited. 
A few lyrics have been added in appropriate places, set to mu- 
sic in sympathy with the themes. Some of the longest scenes 
have been curtailed and connecting sentences have been intro- 
duced here and there, but the alterations and additions have 
been, on the whole, minor ones. The final tragedy of Dido’s 
suicide is behind the scenes. (Silver, Burdett & Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. Introductory price, $1.09.) 

E. W. TAPLEY. 


Heroes of our Revolution, by T. W. Hall, illustrated by W. B. 
Gilbert and others. History 1s most readily ecquired by stories 
of its leading actors. The author has selected all those most 
prominent in the revolution, particularly those renowned in 
its military movements, and has made the march of events 
hinge upon their personal exploits. The causes, direct and re- 
mote, which led to the revolt, are clearly stated and the patrio- 
tism of the fathers is made prominent. The bravery and per- 
severance which made those men heroes and which brought the 
revolution to a successful issue are clearly portrayed. The 
most prominent battles are detailed, yet in such a way as to 
show that war is in its essence barbarity, tho at times a neces- 
sity to maintain liberty or to found a nation. Thus the book 
is particularly suited for supplementary reading, and it is cal- 
culated to lead the youth to a true appreciation of all that has 
been done for the nation thru the sacrifice and sufferings of 
the forefathers. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

L. R. F. G. 


Taylor’s First Reader, by Frances Lilian Taylor, is a text- 
book for which the matter was selected after a careful study 
of the child’s taste and needs. This is a point in the making 
of modern reading books that should be carefully noted. Once 
little attention was paid to the child’s preferences—it was 
enough if he learned to read; but it was found that he made 
more progress in the art if matter was such as aroused his ir- 
terest. A large portion of the matter in this book consists of 
nursery rhymes and memory gems, as it has been noted that 
children teach themselves to read thru memorizing their fa- 
vorite rhymes. New words have been introduced so gradually 
that the difficulties of learning them have been minimized, 
while the interest is intensified by a large number of appropri- 
ate pictures, a good proportion of which are colored. On 
opening the book the child finds a picture of the flag and some 
patriotic verses. Following is an explanation of the flag. 
Thruout the book reviews and phonetic exercises furnish word 
drills, and the abundance of script provides copies for learning 
to spell and write. (Werner School Book Company.) 


The memorizing of extracts of beautiful literature is one of 
the most valuable parts of the study of English. Not long 
ago it was quite neglected in our best schools, for the old- 
fashioned declamations had fallen into disuse and nothing had 
come to take their place. Recently, however, teachers of Eng- 
lish have been insisting upon a great deal of memorizing. 
Common School Literature, by J. W. Westlake is a book called 
forth by the present demand for good memory selections. It 
has the advantage of presenting a concise and satisfactory 
history of English and American literature. The extracts are 
arranged chronologically and are prefaced in each case by a 
neat little biography of the author. Hardly any writer of im- 
portance is left out. (Christopher Sower Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 


The addresses of the Memphis meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association have been collected and published in book 
form by the association. They constitute an authoritative 
volume regarding the present status of educational thought 
and practice in the South. The book is for sale by the secre- 
tary of the association, Mr. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N. C. 





You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ard you 
should have perfect confidence in its merit. It will do you good. 
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The Broad Field. 


The city of New York. has been again profoundly 
stirred by the discovery that certain forms of vice exist 
and flourish in spite of an army of stalwart and well 
paid policemen. What is true of this city is true of all 
large communities. This condition of things cannot but 
arrest the attention of the educator who looks at adult 
men and women, behaving, as so large a number of them 
do, as tho they needed an education possibly entirely out 
of his power to give. 

He hears the accusations made against the inactivity 
of the police, and meditates whether the evils spoken of 
can be removed by policemen. Especially do those who 
have been in charge of the schools for many years in the 
districts complained of doubt the efficacy of the police- 
man’s club to cure the evil. They have known these 
sections when there have been active and efficient officers 
and when they were the opposite. 

While it is wickedness it is a form of uneducation. 
And the thinking teacher concludes, if he thinks largely, 
that the only way to cure this state of things is the very 
way he pursues daily in the school-room—being with the 
uneducated and inspiring them to go up higher. Not 
with text-books, of course, and so it is not a task for the 
public school teacher to cope with, but for that class of 
men and women who really want to educate the misedu- 
cated, the uneducated. 

The tirst thought will be to turn to the churches and 
say, “This is your field ; come ye into these sections and 
preach righteousness.” The purpose is not to produce a 
prescription for the evil that is so painfully apparent ; it 
is to look at the matter from the educator’s standpoint. 
Will enough of society (meaning the well-intentioned of 
the city) be willing to do for the uneducated adults what 
the teacher is doing for the uneducated youth? 

The large thinking teacher will say, whatever be the 
answer to this question, that this is the only way the evil 
referred to can be removed ; not by the policeman’s club, 
but by the sympathetic heart of humanity. The Univer- 
sity Settlement recognizes this foundation truth and op- 
erates upon it. But why a University Settlement? Why 
not an Elementary School Settlement? In other words, 
why shall not the educators.of the city (not necessarily 
public school teachers) make a Settlement in these un- 
righteous regions? 

We believe the great step to be taken by teachers, the 
one that separates them from all other classes of per- 
sons, is to be dedicated to a fervent interest in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of humanity. The weakness of 
the profession is that it limits itself to benefiting the 
worid by means of the spelling-book: 


ae 
Dr. White’s Criticism. 


No man is more competent to give an opinion of prac- 
tical value than Dr. E. E. White. He says: 


“The public schools are not doing a tithe of what they 
should do to give our boys and girls refined and beautiful man- 
ners. I say it strongly, for on this one point I feel deeply the 
lack of training in the schools. 

“ And again I thank no teacher for telling my child pagan 
fairy tales. Paganism has gone thru human filth and degrada- 
tion. No class of stories needs greater winnowing than these 





myths from the Greek and Hindu writings. It is not neces- 
sary to go thru this to reach the beautiful and elevating.” 

The classic myths have a place in human culture ; we 
must know what those thought who preceded us, but 
they have been used altogether too miscellaneously. 
There is a lack of judgment that is inexcusable in push- 
ing matters of this kind into the forefront. 
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As to the need of bringing refinement into the school- 
room, all will agree ; and only those who know the act- 
ual state of the case can understand how this is lacking. 
Sitting beside a school principal one morning we saw a 
lad approach and present a note; it was an “ excuse” 
of some kind. Ina snarling tone the master said as he 
grasped the note, “So your father has the face to send 
me another, has he ?” and threwit on the table. We felt 
that the boy was not to blame and that this exhibition of 
temper toward an absent parent was extremely discour- 
teous and a lesson in bad manners. 


we 
Teaching How to Study. 


The meetings of the Educational Council of New York 
and vicinity are, as a rule, the most profitable of any ed- 
ucational association in the metropolis. The discussions 
are in general so thought-provoking that it is no wonder 
the membership has increased one hundred per cent. 
this fall. Everybody is interested and serious. The 
desire is to learn from one another. Every proposition 
is put to practical test. Rarely is there any talking for 
the sake of talking. 

The November meeting was as good as the best the 
council has had. Supt. Cole, of Rahway, N. J., opened 
the discussion of the topic ‘Teaching How to Study.” 
He said that there were certain preliminary conditions 
to be met if we are to teach pupils to study properly. 
The school-room must be well lighted and heated. Each 
pupil must be absolutely left alone when studying ; he 
must not be interrupted by whispering, note-writing, or 
any other disturbance. The mental environment must 
encourage to self-control and aid in learning studious 
habits. The most important factor, is, of course, the 
teacher himself. He must be a student himself if he 
would teach his pupils to study. He must really teach 
the art of studying; the training will be incidental but 
close attention to work becomes involuntary thru being 
voluntary first. 

Supt. Cole suggested as among the advantages of 
knowing how to study, the saving of time, health, worry, 
and nervous strain. Children should be taught to do 
much in a brief space of time. They should be trained 
to close observation thru rapid reading, spelling, etc. 
They should learn to analyze, to get the thought from 
statements. There is need for memory training which 
is tou much scorned these days. It is essential that 
—* should comprehend Just what we want them to 
study. 

The council had a special treat in a short talk from 
Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf, of the Boston public 
schools. Mr. Metcalf is one of the few educators who, 
from personal experience, have watched the gradual 
changes from the old district school methods to those of 
the present day. He worked his way thru the little old 
red school-house, and he told the councilors that with 
the old district school the independent, self-reliant stu- 
dent had to a large extent passed away. Napoleon is 
said to have spent five days over a single mathematical 
problem. Probably by the modern teacher he would 
have been marked low in the study, but it was by such 
determined, persistent work that he gained the power 
which enabled him to conquer Europe. 

The danger at the present time is that we do not 
throw pupils enough on their own resources. We try 
too much to carry them over the course of least resist- 
ance. Correct recitation is not the only thing to be 
sought; the struggle made in preparation is the main 
thing. Is it not a fact that the pupil is so much the 
product of method that when he reaches the high school, 
where the thought is more considered, he is at a loss? 
The teacher should neglect the pupil when he is to 
study. 

Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of the Teachers college, 
formerly superintendent of the Brookline schools, spoke 
on Educational Co-operation. A report of his talk will 
be given later. 
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New York City Examinations. 


A number of important examinations for teachers’ 
licenses in the schools of Manhattan and the Bronx are 
scheduled for February and March. The first will be an 
examination for teachers of French and of German, Feb, 
25. Following that, applicant for the teaching of sew- 
ing will be examined Feb. 27; teachers of physical train- 
ing, March 1; teachers of manual training or form 
study and drawing, March 4, The conditions under 


_ which these examinations wil] be held can be obtained 
- from Supt. William H. Maxwell at the Hall of Education, 


59th street and Park avenue. 


Preliminary Plans for the Chicago Meeting. 


The meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will be held Feb. 26, 27, 28 in University 
Hall of the Fine Arts building, Chicago. Two evening 
lectures will be arranged for, both to be given in the 
same hall. Admission will be limited to members of the 
association. Pres. Arthur Twining Hadley, of Yale, has 
been secured to give the lecture on the evening of the 
twenty-sixth. One session of the meeting will be de- 
voted to reports of what is actually being done in the 
subjects of domestic economy and manual training in 
several cities where this work is already well organized. 
One afternoon will be devoted to round table discussion, 
the superintendents of the large cities constituting one 
group, the state superintendents another. The remain- 
ing members of the department will divide up into prob- 
ably three groups for the discussion of questions of spe- 
cial interest to superintendents. 


The Blue and the Gray United. 


One evening last week old soldiers and patriotic soci- 
eties combined in a parade and presentation of two flags 
to the Bridesburg school at Philadelphia. Among the 
veterans was a former Confederate soldier dressed in his 
gray uniform. The greeting he received from the Grand 
Army men was an affecting one. The children and 
others who were present felt deeply that “The Blue and 
the Gray” were united. The band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and the object lesson in patriotism 
and national good feeling was inspiring indeed. Such 
scenes should be more common and those who partic- 
ipated in the great Civil war can do much to make recon- 
ciliation permanent. 


New Jersey Child Students. 


The recent meeting of the New Jersey Association for 
the Study of the Child and Youth, held at Newark, was 
attended by about four hundred people. Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, gave an address 
in which he described the need of constant child study 
in teaching and governing and pointed out the powerful 
influence of example and suggestion in education. ‘‘ We 
cannot blame children,” he said, “for saying what is not 
true when we ourselves cannot repeat a story without 
coloring it as we think it ought to have happened.” He 
laid particular stress upon the fact that children who are 
watched for misdemeanors will just so surely commit 
them. Inhibition, negation, and prohibition, he thought, 
were the three prime factors of a child’s mental analysis, 
and he particularly animadverted on forcing a child to 
reflect on his shortcomings rather than leading him to 
strive for the attainment of a high ideal of life. 

Miss Lillie A. Williams, professor of psychology in the 
New Jersey state normal school at Trenton, spoke on 
“Nervousness of Children.” She pointed out some of 
the dangers of overtaxing nervous children, and the bad 
effects of fear upon the growing brain of such children. 
Defective eyesight she regards a potent cause of many 
children’s nervousness. “Many children are born nerv- 
ous,” she said, “and over-stimulation to such is a very 
serious matter. Bad nutrition also makes nervous chil- 
dren, and special care should be given to cases requiring 
better diet. Over fatigue and fear often lead to St. 
Vitus’ dance and epilepsy. Children so afflicted should 
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be at once removed from other children to avoid the 
danger of suggestion and association.” 

The Child Study Association was organized in March, 
1899. At the recent meeting one hundred and forty- 
one enrolled as members, seventy-one of whom were of 
Newark. Thesuccessis due in large measure to the presi- 
dent, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris. The other officers 
of the association are: Supt. C. B. Gregory, of Trenton, 
vice-president ; Prin. M. L. Cox, of the Ann street 
school, Newark, secretary; Supt. W. F. Chancellor, of 
Bloomfield, treasurer. 


A New Kind of College Scholarship. 


One of the most important experiments for the solu- 
tion of the problem of beneficiary aid to students has 
been made possible by the will .of the Jate Frank Will- 
iams, who bequeathed to Hehigh university $300,000, 
the income of which is to be loaned to poor and worthy 
young men. Every student who accepts aid wall give 
his personal note to repay with interest at the end of ten 
years the amount advanced him. In this way the be- 
quest will be invested at compound interest and ought, 
if the standard of common honesty among Schleigh grad- 
uates is high, to grow to large proportions. The argu- 
ment in favor of loaning the income rather than giving 
it is that in many institutions the self-respect of the 
students suffers from their acceptance of large sums of 
money for which no equivalent is rendered. A man who 


receives help from a loan fund is still working his way 


thru college but is postponing a part of the “working” 
against the years when by strength and ability he shall 
be better able to earn large sums of money. He gets a 
chance by thus borrowing to go thru without burdening 
his needy relatives,'injuring his own health or losing half 
his opportunities for social and intellectual improvement. 

The problem is one with which Yale is wrestling and 
one which might well be taken up by other universities. 
At Harvard, for instance, there is no doubt that the 
scholarship system breeds a mendicant spirit among the 
poorer students. A bright young fellow can calculate 
upon capturing every year a $300 scholarship which he 
may supplement by a Bowdoin prize or two. And in 
many instances young fellows who are not even bright 
get scholarships because they are candidates for the 
Episcopal ministry or because they are the only descend- 
ants in college of some Puritan worthy or because they 
happen to live in a certain town in eastern Massachu- 
setts. These hundred or more scholarships in Harvard 
college were given with a laudable purpose ; they act- 
ually do have a deteriorating influence upon the tone of 
the scholarly life of the university. 


. College English. 

A fresh contribution to the voluminous literature on 
defective English in secondary schools is to be found in 
the annual report of Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
university, who complains because “the college must take 
men who have small conception of structure and style, a 
meager vocabulary, and slender acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature, and give them power of lucid and forceful 
self-expression.” 

The subject is one that certainly deserves all the at- 
tention that college authorities can give to it, but it 
would be foolish to take too optimistic a view of its pos- 
sibilities. Good English is of a piece with good breath- 
ing, good walking, good eating, and good manners. The- 
oretically, an educated person ought to acquire all of 
these without special effort. Practically the limitations 
set upon average human nature are such that they are 
gained only by an intense and constant struggle. It is 
exceedingly efficient college teaching which can give the 
ordinary college student “power of lucid and forceful 
self-expression.” Still, the ideal is the right one. 


A Dedication Ceremonial. 


This note from the Boston Transcript gives a suggestion 
for an appropriate ceremony when a new school building 
is opened. This ceremony was observed in connection 
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with lighting the fire on the hearth in the astronomical 
library of the new observatory at Wellesley college. 

After Mrs. Whitin, the donor of the building, had un- 
locked the door and the guests had entered, President 
Hazard extended to Mrs. Whitin a graceful, loosely bound 
sheaf and said: “To light this fire I hand you a torch 
which represents the torch of life. In it are twined the 
symbols of the field, digitalis, sarsaparilla, eupatorium 
for the health of the body, a fern leaf for grace and 
beauty, the oak leaf and the elm for peace and the civic 
virtues. Here the evergreen of pine and hemlock 
represents the ever-aspiring life of the mind and the 
eternity of thought. To these are added rosemary for re- 
membranceand pansiesfor thoughts. With these holy as- 
sociations we light this fire, that from this building, in 
which the sun and stars are to be observed, true life may 
ever aspire with the flame to the Author of all light.” 

Immediately following this ceremony of lighting the 
fire came the singing by the college glee clubs of the ap- 
propriate hymn, “Stars above that shine and glow,” 
which concludes, “ Light and love descend till we heav’n 
reflected here shall see.” 


No Rum for Africa. 


Recently a group of liquof merchants waited upon Jo- 
seph Chamberlain and protested against the restriction 
of their trade in Africa by laws which Great Britain has 
passed. He replied: “It is the policy of the British 
government to discourage the liquor traffic among the 
native races because it destroys all trade by destroying 
the population.” 

This was in pursuance of an international treaty, plac- 
ing upon liquor, designed for Africa between latitude 22° 
south and 20° north, a tax of 52 cents a gallon, which is 
considered prohibitory for the natives. Already the 
treaty has been signed by Germany, Belgium, Spain, 
France, the Congo Free State, Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Portugal, Russia, Sweden and Norway, and Turkey, 
but not yet by America. It has been in the possession of 
the senate since December 1, 1899. 


Depths in the Pacific. 


Within the last year or two the submarine abysses of 
the Pacific have been explored more thoroly than ever 
before. Rear Admiral Bradford, of the United States 
navy, has made soundings of a vast and almost level plain 
of soft mud, with a depth of 2,700 fathoms extending 
from Honolulu to the Midway islands, and another 
about 500 fathoms deeper between the Jatter and Guam. 
A feature of this marine territory near Guam is the 
presence of an isolated mountain peak which rises to 
within 85 fathoms of the surface. 

Soundings have also been made along a great subma- 
rine mountain range which extends from the coast of Ja- 
pan to the Bonin islands. One peak of this, which comes 
close to the surface, has been found to resemble closely 
n outline and bulk the famous mountain Fujiyama in 
Japan. North of this range is the great Japanese Deep 
which was formerly supposed to hold the record for 
depth. A still deeper ocean cave, however, has lately 
been discovered in the so-called New Deep, where the 
plummet has reached bottom at 5,269 fathoms or 31,614 
feet. 

Chelsea, Mass., is justly proud of the character and 
length of service of the members of its school board. 
Changes very rarely occur except as the members die or 
resign. Recently two committeemen left the board 


who had been in it continuously for over twenty years. 


The city keeps good men and women in service just as 
long as they will consent to act and put pressure on 
them if they show a desire to resign. Political influence 
counts for nothing in the selection or retention of the 
members. The result of such conditions is that Chelsea 
has az admirable school committee, one that is in marked 
contrast to the disorderly board across the Mystic. 
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Recent occurrences in text-book manipulations have 
convinced some of the leading citizens of Providence, 
R. I., that the whole method of choosing the school 
committee must be revised. To begin with, the board is 
too large. It consists of thirty members, three from 
each ward, besides three members ex officio. It is a 
known fact that a few men do all the work, the majority 
being content to appear occasionally at a meeting. 

One of the most zealous advocates of revision is Mr, 
Stephen O. Edwards, who for three years has been the 
leader of the referm element in the committee. He is 
in favor of a board of only five men. They would 
necessarily be taken at large from the city. The com- 
mission is to be appointed by the mayor, one each year, 
to serve for a period of five years. A man whois quali- 
fied to be a mayor for more than one year, would be cer- 
tain to make good appointments. Other prominent 
citizens have expressed themselves in favor of a board of 
from three to seven members. 


The theory of Lombroso that crime was the result 
of physical formation is a good deal doubted. He held 
that some children reverted to the animal type from 
which it is believed that man has evoluted. Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, in his address before the American Association, 
declares that crime determines the physical structure 
and that environment is more responsible for crime than 
heredity. This is undoubtedly the opinion of most 
teachers. A case was lately cited by a teacher in 
Brooklyn: A child was born in a family and, on account 
of sickness, given away to a family in the country and 
its name changed ; he grew up an upright man. Seven 
others afterwards born in the same family became dis- 
reputable in various ways. 


The citizens in various muncipalities are being aroused 
to act concerning the presence of youth in the streets at 
night ; this is reallyco-operation with the schools. It is 
a good move. Youth should be at home in the evenings ; 
that is the place for them instead of roaming in the 
streets. Let the teachers co-operate with those who 
labor to aid the family, the home, and the school. 


Several readers have written concerning a recent edi- 
torial note on the need of constant cultivation of cheer- 
fulness on the teacher’s part. A few of them suggest 
that it is almost impossible to keep up spirits in the hum- 
drum of daily duties, but all say they will try harder 
than ever before, to enter the school-room with smiles 
of cheer and words of encouragement. 

Cheerfulness can be cultivated, even if the right mood 
for it is lacking. Practice is needed here as elsewhere. 
When matters are not what you would like to have them, 
be thankful they are not worse. The jolly Scotch grave- 
digger who was afflicted with a painful cough had the 
right recipe for cheerfulness. When he was asked how 
he managed to be always in good humor in spite of his 
malady he pointed to the graves around him, saying, 
“There’s many a one here would be glad to have that 
cough.” This is sound philosophy Cultivate the habit 
of looking at the bright side of things. Be forever on 
the lookout for things to commend ; and be joyful. 


The fact is often referred to that the teacher is be- 
coming interested in the events of the world outside of 
his school-room and that he tells his pupils about them. 
That this was sure to come about was pointed out in 
these pages many years ago; the publication of Our 
Times was undertaken. A paper suitable to be put 
in the hands of the pupils is essential,—it must be handy, 
not too extensive, and cheap. Some valuable papers are 
issued, but they are too extensive ; there is enough read- 
ing to keep a boy so busy that he can do nothing else. 
Our Times is a neat magazine costing only 40 cents 
(in clubs) and gives all that is needful—the really im- 
portant news. Let the teacher send to E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., for a free sample, 
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Pror. B. A. HINSDALE, 
of the chair of pedagogy in the University of Michigan, died at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Thanksgiving day, as a result 
of nervous prostration. 


It is very unfortunate that two of the three women mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia board of education, Miss Anna 
Hallowell and Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, have decided to 
resign. They have uniformly been on the side of prog- 
ress and reform in school management and have won 
golden opinions for themselves and for their sex. Their 
retirement will leave but one woman in a board of forty- 
one members. 


A most questionable plan has been put into practice 
by the National Founders’ Association in their effort to 
crush the strikers in the Cleveland foundries. They are 
offering to men who will take the strikers’ places the 
regular wages $2.75 a day and a bonus of $2 a day, mak- 
ing a total of $4.75. The striking molders were asking 
for an increase of 10 cents a day in their wages. Of 
course such a plan is bribery pure and simple. It is an 
attempt, which is sure to be unsuccessful, to destroy the 
labor union. 


The determination of the New York city government, 
actuated by Mr. Croker’s order, to take| drastic m2asures 
for stamping out east side vice will result in a temporary 
purification. The police captain of the offensive district 
has been removed and a model of good manners and 
tact put in his place. Everthing is being done to se- 
cure improvement. Whether this will be permanent or 
not—who can tell? 


A professor in the University of Chicago is said to use, 
in his teaching, such slang phrases as the statement that 
a king “got the bulge on” his opponents, and did “any 
old thing” he pleased. His excuse is that he is teaching 
dead history in live English. 


The partition of China has again become a burning is- 
sue in international politics. Negotiations have reached so 
serious stage. The powers are demanding indemnities a 
excessive that the country is bound to go bankrupt. To 
meet that expected contingency, the powers will demand 
either immediate partition or territorial pledges—mort- 
gages as it were on Chinese property which are certain 
to be foreclosed. Just what the attitude of the United 
States government will be is a matter of grave concern. 
It is believed that rather than enter into a land-grabbing 
scheme our government will withdraw altogether, leaving 
its share of the indemnity unsettled. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has accept- 
ed from the board of control of the Society of American 
Artists, a picture called “‘ The Canal” by the late Theo- 
dore Robinson.’ This is the picture which was offered 
some months ago to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and was rejected. 
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Letters. 


The Making of School Laws. 

The schools of Porto Rico are administered under a 
law, less than two years eld, which was written by Gen. 
John Eaton, for sixteen years, United States commis- 
sioner of education. General Eaton was a stranger in 
Porto Rico, and necessarily his law required modifications, 
some of which were made by those in authority during 
the past year, and from the experience gained as to the 
actual needs of the islanders. 

The present commissioner of education in Porto Rico, 
after a residence of two months in the island, announces that 
the law of Gen. Eaton should be almost entirely annulled, 
and a new law written. 

It is the purpose of this communication to call atten- 
tion to the fact that numbers of Americans who visit our 
new insular possessions have the idea that they can correct 
all that is wrong in the existing social and political con- 
ditions by laws correctly formed, and that they are the 
persons to formulate the laws exactly suited for this pur- 
pose. It is affirmed, after a two years’ residence in these 
islands, and a careful study of the peopleand their needs, 
that no stranger can produce Jaws which will fit existing 
needs and conditions. 

Under the military government, this was constantly 
tried, and, while many obnoxious Spanish laws were prop- 
erly repealed, it has been most difficult to formulate suc- 
cessfully new laws to take the place of the old ones. The 
new laws of Spanish America must be the result of a 
slow evolution, and cannot be made Minerva-like, perfect 
at once. Theislands cannot be Americanized in asingle 
generation, and the work cannot be done at all by those 
unacquainted with the people. 

The school law of General Eaton accomplished these 
things in Porto Rico, and almost absolutely without oppo- 

1. A school term of nine months was established, with vaca- 
tions on Saturdays (under the old law, schools were open twelve 
months in the year and six days in the week). 

2. The schools were all placed under American supervisors, 
—_ _— having charge at the present time of about fifty 
schoo 
8. The old text-books were all removed from the sheets and 
100,000 American text-books introduced. 

4. All palsies instruction in the schools is forbidden, and 
the school houses may not be used for religious purposes. 

5. The study of the English language is made compulsory in 
all the schools. 

6. Provision is made for American teachers to teach the Eng- 
lish language. 

7. The teachers formerly had life tenures in their schools. 
This status, legally or illegally, has been dissolved. 

8. The law does not permit teachers to reside in the{school- 
house. Atthe close of the last school year, this law was 
known to be violated in but a single instance, and in that case 
only because there was no other house in the district of the 
teacher. 

9. High schools, normal schools, college, technical schools, 
and a university are provided for in the system. 

10. The native teachers were all required to take out new 
licenses, issued by the American administration. 

11. The law establishes a local school board in each munici- 
pality. All these great changes have been accomplished under 
the Eaton law, or under amendments to it made'by the military 
government. The incoming civil government has rendered 
some features of the law obsolete, still, it is a good working 
law, and it would probably weaken the advances already 
made to discredit entirely this work of a veteran educator. 
Rather modify and improve the existing law, than wholly de- 
destroy it. GEO. G. GROFF, 

Late Superintendent of Public Instruction in Porto Rico. 
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School Committee Washes Its Hands. 

Boston, Mass.—Thousands of children of school age in 
Boston are without educational advantages thru no fault, so it 
is claimed, of the school committee. A cry of duplicity be- 
tween state house and city hall has been raised. It seems that 
last winter a bill was introduced into the legislature authoriz- 
ing the city to negotiate a loan of $3,000,000 for school building 
purposes. This bill was vetoed by Governor Crane upon the 
ground that it was not necessary; that the city could raise 
such a loan without legislative sanction. 

This fall the city council supposing itself thoroly competent, 
passed a loan bill for school building purposes—a bill which, 
to their utter astonishment, was vetoed by Mayor Harton the 
ground that the city could not negotiate such a loan without the 
authority of the legislature. 

The school committee has issued a report ending with the 
statement that, as a result of the arrangements between city 
hall and state, house the school committee is left without a 
single dollar at its disposal for the construction of absolutely 
necessary school buildings. 

This report of the school committee went to Mz yor/'Hart 
who respectfully returned itas containing language and insinu- 
ations both unparliamentary and unsuited to the good cause 
of education. In regard to the allegation of duplicity, Mr. 
Hart says that in vetoing the school-house items in the loan bill 
he was simply acting upon the advice of Corporation Counsel 
Bailey. 


Expensive Economy. 

Detro!IT, MicH.—The school board is learning a Jesson in 
the purchase of coal. a in the interestof the tax- 
payers a wipter’s supply of “slack” coal was laid in. This 
coal contains a great deal of fine dust which is easily converted 
into a dangerously inflammable gas. Already the big coal piles 
in the various basements of the public schools are smoldering 
and have to be kept in check by constant applications of water. 
This has a chemical action which results in the coal being de- 
prived of a good part of its gaseous products and reduced to a 
very poor quality half-made coke. 


Proposes to Close Schools for a Year. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—A startling bill was recently introduced, in 
the state senate, by Senator Thomas Baker. It calls for 
nothing less than to close all the public schools, for a year, as 
a means of saving money to discharge the debt that now rests 
heavily upon the public school fund. A peculiar feature is 
the controversy among state officials as to whether there is 
any school debt at all. School Commissioner Glenn says 
there is none. The school cepsotsatne is made yearly and 
the schools are conducted within that amount approximately. 
Mr. Baker’s claim to the existence of a debt is based on the 
fact that some years ago, in order to keep the taxes Gown, the 
sum of $400,000 was taken from the reserve fund for school 
purposes. The act which authorized the use of this mone 

rovided that it should be paid back out of the school fund. 

r. Baker’s bill carries not only the proposal to close the 
schools, but also other provisions for supplying the deficit. 


Program of the Associated Academic Principals. 

The sixteenth holiday conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York will be held in Syracuse, 
December 26-28. The following program has been prepared : 

To what extent should the high school be graded? Prin. F. 
S. Fosdick. Nature Study: a. Its aim and purpose, Prof. L. 
H. Bailey: 4. Its application to public school work, Supt. D. 
L. Bardwell, Prin. J.D. Wilson. The place of music in the 
high school course, Prof. E. A. Gowan. 

History—A continuation of the work outlined at the last 
meeting. (Conducted by Inspector E. W. Lyttle.) 1. History 
on stone and canvas, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon; 2. Defects of his- 
tory teaching in the high schools as revealed in college, Prof. 
Wm. H. Mace, Prin. James Winne; 3. History in the grades 
—what is possible? desirable? Prin. H. J. Walter, Supt. Geo. 
Griffith, Prin. Myron T. Scudder. The historical exhibition 
will be open thruout the session. Exhibit (2) Text-books for 
reading, books for reference; (4) maps, charts, pictures, and 
other aids; (c) history work from the schools. 

Ways and means in cases of absence, tardiness, and disaf- 
fection, Supt. T. H. Armstrong. Rational Education, argu- 
ment by Dr Lawrence T. Cole, discussion by Inspector Charles 
F. Wheelock and Supt. A. B. Blodgett. 

Discussion of Prof. Munsterberg’s paper on “School Re- 
form.” Opened by Prof. Charles De Garmo. 

The railroads have —— the customary reduction of one 
fare and one-third on thecertificate plan. Information is to be 
had from Pres. Charles W. Evans, of East Orange, N. J., or 
from Secy. S. Dwight Arms, Albany. 





Subscribers to Educational Foundations will receive a copy of 
Tate’s monumental ‘Philosophy of Education,” as the Decem- 
ber issue of the magazine. This work is one that ought to be 
in every teacher’s private library. | 
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Chicago and Thereabout. 


Appeal to the Citizens of Chicago. 


An open letter to the citizens of Chicago has been sent out 
by the Teachers’ Federation, protesting against the proposed 
deduction from the salaries of the 600 grade teachers for the 
benefit of the special teachers of kindergarten, German, and 
household arts. The attention ot the public is respectfully\called 
to the history of the salary schedules since the memorable in 
crease in 1898 which would, if carried out, have given teach-- 
ers of ten years’ experience a salary at least equal to that of 
pepesonaes firemen, and other employees of the city. The loss 

or 1900 inflicted upon grade teachers of seven years’ service 

thru the miscarriage of the ’98 schedule is already $145; the 
teachers object to having that loss increased by several 
dollars more. An effective comparison is made in the re- 
port when the question is asked what would be thought of the 
managers of one of the great department stores of Chicago if, 
when an unexpected emergency arose, they should decide to 
close their business for a week to effect a corresponding sav- 
ing in the salaries of employees. This is exactly the short- 
sighted sort of policy that the committee of school manage- 
ment and finance seems likely to adopt. 


Favor Electives in High Schools. 


An educational conference of the schools affiliated with the 
University of Chicago was held November 18, in Cobb Hall of 
the university. President Harperpresided. The general topic 
ral discussion was “ The Valueof Electivesin the High School 

stem.’ 

"Supt. A. F. Nightingale of the Chicago high schools, led the 
argument for greater freedom. Thesum and substance of his 
contention was that the “high school is the place where the 
needs of the individual should be adopted. There should be 
no fixed curriculum.” 

Supt. Cooley also came out strongly in favor of an elastic 
program. He holds that the elective system makes it possible 
to advance the a student as fast as he should go and to 
hold the dullards along for what they can get. He does not 
believe that the number of studies to be taken should be pre- 
sented. Many a slow boy is better off for carrying only two 
studies while his clever comrade will find five or six no burden. 

The elective system for secondary schools was opposed b 
Dean John J. Schobinger, of the Harvard school, and by Prof. 
William Gardner Hale, of the Latin department of the univer- 


sity. 
A Plea for Physical Exercise. 


The conclusions to be arrived at from the now famous meas- 
urements of the Chicago school children were recently pre- 
sented at the Academy of Sciences by Dr. W. S. Christopher, 
member of the board of school trustees. He said that the very 
first practical cenclusion to be deduced was that the schools 
ought to have gymnasiums thoroly equipped for instruction in 
physical exercise. It was shown in the investigation that the 
more children are subjected to hard study without proper exer- 
cise the slower is their progress. Each public school in Chica- 
go should be equipped with facilities for keeping the physical 
and mental development of the children along side by side. 

Another criticism made by Dr. Christopher related to the 
desks. It was found that in all the older school buildings the 
desks were of a uniform size and, in many cases, not even ad- 
justed so as to fit the average size of the pupils. In the newer 
school-houses, where adjustable desks have been put in, this 
evil does not appear. It ought to be done away with every- 
where, whatever the expense. 


A Big School Center Planned. 


Some of the school trustees are trying to get the board of 
education to be its own landlord on its valuable property at 
State and Monroe streets instead of leasing the estate. An 
elaborate scheme of converting the five-story building which 
now stands on the site into headquarters for the board, includ- 
ing recommendations for a commercial college and a manual 
training school, has been unfolded in board meeting and re- 
ferred to the school management committee. 


Teachers to Invoke Criminal Code, 


The state board of equalization thus far refuses to act. The 
Teachers’ Federation has called attention with proof indisput- 
able to the fact that franchise property worth at the lowest 
estimate $235,000,000 last year escaped taxation. The leaders 
of the federation have cajoled and coaxed and threatened the 
state board. 

But the board remains obstinate. It will not recognize the 
teachers’ federation. ong | itis not obliged to. Against 
the board the federation has no redress. Against the 
members as individuals, however, something can be done. 
Evidence is already being collected to show malfeasance in 
office on the part of several members of the board. There are 
criminal statutes which Attorney Greenacre will invoke in be- 
half of the federation. He has announced an intention of 
“ teaching these men a wholesome respect for the law.” 


A Victory for the Federation. 


A later report from Springfield is to the effect that: the fed- 
eration leaders have won a point in their contest. Judge 
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A Sensible English Grammar at Last 








Some reasons why the publishers of Buehler’s «Modern 
English Grammar” believe in it. 


“‘T congratulate you on being 
the publishers of one of the best 
school books I have ever seen.” 


—CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Rhetoric, Yale University. 


‘It is the only sensible book on 


the subject that I have ever seen.” 
—Professor CHAs. W. DonGE, University of Rochester. 





“¢ My classes in English Grammar 
are revolutionized. Instead of a 
listless half dozen plodding wearily 
under the lash, I have two dozen 
boys really interested and attentive. 
You did me an invaluable service 
when you changed my grammar 
classes from unattractive and dread- 
ful bores to interesting recreations, 


”) 
and I am duly grateful.’_ oscars. 
Wo tF, English Master, Betts Academy, (Stamford, Conn.) 





“T feel sure we have made no 
mistake in selecting the grammar 
(for the grammar schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C.) issued under your 
supervision and | congratulate you 
as well as ourselves, on the choice 
of the board and teachers.’_; porns. 


WORTH GORDON, Attorney at Law and Member of the 
Text-book Committee, Washington, D. C. 





‘It is certainly one of the best 
books submitted to our Board,’ 
writes Professor J. I. McCain, of 
Erskine College, and member of 
the South Carolina State School 
Commission. ‘I have as yet seen 
nothing that is better.” [NOTE: 
The State Board of Education 
adopted Buehler’s Grammar on 
September 14, Ig00, for all Public 
Schools of South Carolina. | 





We note especially the literary excellence of 
its exercises, its simplicity and clearness, its helps 
over hard places, and its avoidance of negligible 


.matter. Would that such a book had caught us 


when young! In issuing this as their first publi- 
cation Messrs. Newson & Company, recently 
organized for the publication of school books, 
have made a good beginning. Mr. Newson has 
been for the past nine years at the head of the 
educational department of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers.— Zhe Outlook. 





The new firm, Newson & Company, publishers 
of educational books, begins life auspiciously 
with this excellent grammar. The science of 
language has special terrors for many pupils and 
teachers as well. Mr. Buehler makes the study 
easy and clear by the clearness of his analysis, 
the logical order of his treatment, in the general 
literary excellence of its exercises, and in its 
practical, simple explanations. The treatise 
commends itself to teacher and scholar. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


If Buehlerss Modern English Grammar is all these people 
declare it to be, is it not worth while to judge for yourself 
whether your schools would be the better for its use? 








Cloth binding, 308 pages. Price, 60 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 15 East 17th St., New York. 
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James A. Creighton of the circuit court has decreed that the 
petition of the school-teachers for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the state board of equalization to assess the capital stock 
and debt of the franchise corporations of Chicago must be 
‘answered. 

This does not necessarily mean that the federation will win 
out, but it does mean that the policy of ignoring the demands 
can nolonger be pursued. The state board will now have to 
face the question fairly. 

a 


New England Notes. 


School Committee Election. 

The opposition to Superintendent Seaver and certain mem- 
bers of the Boston board of supervisors last summer has 
awakened unusual interest in the election of the successors to 
the eight members of the school committee whose terms expire 
in December. . President Eliot’s charge that school commit- 
tees are now the greatest danger to the schools, has served to 
add to this interest. One of the labor unions, in reply to bis 
assertion that the larger part of the members of the committees 
pay no taxes, claims that the men of wealth on them have al- 
ways been the party in opposition: to progress, while those 
who are without property have always striven to advance the 
interests of the children thru education. The result of all this 
discussion is that the Public School Association has selected 
an exceptionally strong list of candidates, and arecalling upon 
citizens to support them without regard to any question save 
that of personal qualification. Only good can result from the 


agitation. 
East Boston High School. 


Mr. William H. —- has been appointed master in the 
East Boston high school. The teachers and pupils of this 
school are looking forward anxiously to the time when they can 
leave their present crowded quarters for the new building which 
has been in process of construction for the last two years, 


Old School Boys’ Reunion. 


A large number of the former members of the Eliot, the old- 
est grammar school in Boston, dating from 1713, enjoyed a 
dinner and reunion November 15. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Ebenezer Alexander, of the Franklin Savings bank, who 
said that he could stand in the door of his place of business 
and see the spot where he was born, a fact which shows the 
great changes taking place in the old city; Mr. Francis Bacon, 
of New York, who paid a fine tribute to the city’s schools; and 
Mr. Martin L. Bradford, who spoke of the changes going onin 
banking. Mr. Granville S. Webster, master of the school, 
spoke particularly of the coming of so large a number of Irish, 
Jews, and Italians into the district, and he detailed the steps 
taken to train their children to become good American citi- 
zens. Mr. Thomas Hills declares that the refinement of edu- 
cation has been carried too far; that too many studies are to- 
day forced upon children in the grammar schools of Boston, 
studies which properly belong to the high school curriculum. 
The children get only a smattering of things as a result. Itis 
like trying to put two quarts into apint pot. Thegraduate of a 
grammar school often cannot add acolumn of figures correctly 
er do asum in interest. 

Ornithologists’ Union. 

These friends of the birds met in the Agassiz museum, No- 
vember 14, for their eighteenth congress. The early morning 
session was given to papers in memory of Dr. Eliot Coues 
and George B. Sennot, ex-members who have died within the 
year. Dr. Coues, famous as a scientist, was an army surgeon 
who gained eminence by making use of his intervals of 
rest in the study of nature and particularly of birds. Mr. 
Sennot was a successful iron manufacturer, but we owe our 
—- of the valley of the Rio Grande to his vacation 
abors. ’ 

After these papers, Mr. Herbert K. Job illustrated the new art 
of wild life photography by a considerable coilection of pictures 
which afford an insight into bird housekeeping that can be ob- 
tained by no other means. He detailed peculiarly interesting 
experences on the Magdalen islands and in the maratime prov- 
inces. 

Mr. John N. Clark, in a paper on “ Dooryard Ornithology,” 
revealed what can be done in science by making use of what 
is right athand. Mr. Clark lives at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut river and has a dooryard of about one acre. Here he has 
counted visits of more than a hundred species of birds, not 
counting large birds like geese, ducks, and ospreys, which fly 
over. Other papers of interest were read by Frank M. Chap- 
man who dealt with the difficult subject of the migrations of the 
meadow larks; by Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and others on the 
plumage changes in birds. 

Harvard University. 

President Eliot,of Harvard, has gone to Europe for a vacation, 
the first time for many years that he has left his duties to be 
performed by another. Dr. Henry P. Walcott, of the class of 
1858, chairman of the state board of health, and a fellow of the 
American academy, has been appointed acting president for 
the time of his absence. 

The complete registration of the university shows 4,273 stu- 
dents in all departments,z,500 of whom are undergraduates, 507 
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being in the Lawrence scientific school,and 1,993 in the college. 
Of the professional schools, the law school stands first with 645 
students; but the medical school crowds it close’ with its 591 
students. The only department which: is notin a prosperous 
condition is the veterinary school, to which no new students 
will be admitted unless some friend comes forward with a suffi- 
cient endowment to warrant its continuance. 

At the monthly meeting of the Cambridge club, on the eve- 
ning of November 19, the subject of discussion was ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity in its Relation to the Town.” Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
held that the city and the university make a unit. The univer- 
sity needs constant contact with the realities of the outward 
world to redeem it from monastic seclusion and academic ex- 
clusiveness. The city requires the elevation of fts ideals and 
rescue from the spirit ot commercialism. Then both together 
form a single body. Hon. George A. Marden and Prof. 
Ephraim Emerton emphasized the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
which obtains in Cambridge even more than elsewhere. It 
seems as tho the ancient enmity between town and gown bids 
bids fair to end there, at least at no very distant day, 


Lecture on the Voice, 

At the meeting of the New England Woman’s club, Novem- 
ber 9, Prof. Mary A. Currier, formerly of Wellesley college, 
gave a lecture on “ The American Voice.” She emphasized 
the fact that since.the voice is an index of character, the soul 
must be cultivated to insure a pleasing voice. There are radical 
defects in the tones used in this country, and they are not con- 
fined to.any locality, for nasal, high, shrill, and harsh voices can 
be found in cultivated Boston. Reverence largely modulates 
the voice, and its lack has much to do with the appearance and 
tones of American children, tor they strive to carry a Fourth of 
July swagger at all times. In short,the voice can only be ideal 
when it is the expression of an ideal character. 


National Academy of Science, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The National Academy of Science 
met in Wilson Hall, Brown university, November 13. The 
academy was incorporated by Congress, March 3, 1863, allows 
no more than one hundred members, carefully selected from 
the most eminent men in the country, and by the terms of the 
law must investigate and report upon any subject in science or 
art, of public interest, when called upon by the government s0 
todo. In the past, the value of the unit of electrical resist- 
ance, the ohm, has been determined, and a forestry policy has 
been recommeded to the government. 

The important papers presented at this meeting were “The 
Cub Voltmeter,” by T. W. Richards; ‘An Account of the 
Study of Growing Crystals by Instantaneous Microphotogra- 
phy,” also by Mr. Richards; ** The Development of the Pig,” 
and “Normal Plates Illustrating the Development of the 
Rabbit and the Dogtish,” both by Dr. C. S. Minot, of Boston ; 
“Note on the Energy of Recent Earthquakes,” by Dr. T, C. 
Mendenhall, of Worcester; ‘‘ Spectrum of Sodium in a Mag 
netic field,” by Dr. A. A. Nicholson of Chicago. 

Briefer Items, 

Dr.O. W. Huntington, principal of Cloyne House, a fashion- 
able boarding school at Newport, R. I., met witha serious acci- 
dent by an explosion in his laboratory November Io. One of: 
his eyes was destroyed, and it is feared that the sight of the 
other will be impaired. He was taken to Boston for treat- 
ment. 


The annual report of the school board of Portland, Me., rec- 
ommends a general increase in the salaries of the teachers, 
which are now below those generally paid in New England. 
Portland employs 220 teachers, 17 of whom are men; has an en- 
rollment of 8,307 pupils, and expends $155,291 in support of 
the schools. 

Dr. George P. Fisher, professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the Yale Divinity school, has tendered his resignation. Dr. 
Fisher was graduated from Brown universty in 1847, and became 
professor of divinity and college pastor at Yale in 1854. In 
1861 he was transferred to his present chair. His resignation 
takes place next year at the close of the bi-centennial celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Alonzo J. Knowlton, of Belfast, Me., has been elected 
teacher of science in the Plymouth, N. H., normal school. He 
is a graduate of the Normal school at Castine, Me. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Two members of the Cambridge 
school committee have just resigned, leaving three vacancies 
which cannot be filled until the next general election. The re- 
signing members are Mrs. Carrie E. Fairburn, who is forced 
to give up on account of pressure of other duties, and Rev. 
Robert E. Ely, whose numerous lecture engagements take him 
away from thecity very frequently. Both were valued members 
of the committee. 


SOMERVILLE.—The school authorities have closed the Jack- 
son primary school until December, because two of the chil- 
dren of the janitor have diphtheria. The janitor lives 
in the building, as do all the janitors of schools and 
churches in the city and —— a result of numerous incen- 
diary attempts to burn these public buildings, some thirty years 
ago. 

WoRCESTER.—The Schoolmasters’ club held its annual 
banquet November 17, the subject for discussion being “Old 
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Fashioned Doubts About the New Education,” called out 
by a recent article in the Monthly (see THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL for October 27). Among the speakers were Prof. C. F. 
Hodge, of Clark university, President T. C. Mendenhall, of the 
Worcester Polytechnic institute, Supt. C. F. Carroll, Prin, E. 
R. Goodwin, of the classical high school. 


LowELL.—The trustees of the Lowell textile school have 
adopted plans for a new building, eighty by two hundred and 
sixty feet in size, to cost about $90,000. Work upon the founda- 
tion is to begin at once. Thestate of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Frederic F. Ayer, of New York, have given $35,000 each 
towards its erection, and it will be named Southwich hall, in 
memory of the father of the late Mrs. J.C. Ayer. Its location 
is such as to overlook the foot of Pawtucket Falls, the source 
of Lowell’s great water power. 


MrT. HOLyoKE.—On Founder’s day, November 9, the first 
student who registered in the school on November 8, 1837, 
Mrs. Wealthy Shepard Coeley, of Chickopee, was present at 
the exercises. Dr. McCullagh, of Worcester, gave a scholarly 
address. The feature of greatest interest was the announce- 
ment by Dr. Judson Smith, of the board of trustees that Mr. 
John Dwight had increased his gift for the new art building to 
$75,000; and that someone whose name is to be kept a secret 
has given $50,000 far a new dormitory to be named Mead hall, 
in honor of President Mead. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The alumnz of the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, of Elmhurst, held a meeting November 21, the 
occasion being the celebration of the centennial of the order. 
Some of those who gathered had not met for many years, and 
the church of the convent, in which the exercises were held, 
was transformed from the usual bare room into a scene of 
splendor. A formal meeting of the alumnz was held and an 
organization perfected, with Miss Helen Goesman as chairman, 
and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, secretary. The alumne 
voted to raise a special fund to be used tor any purpose the 
convent should desire. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Prin. Robert L. Alexander, of the Orris 
Island school, was drowned on the afternoon of November 21. 
He was going to the main land ina skiff, and when he didn’t 
return to his home on the island at night, search was made for 
him and his skiff was found. He was the only son of Isaac 
Alexander, of Harpswell, was twenty-three years old, and was 
graduated from Bowdoin college in 1808. 

HANOVER, N, H.—Dartmouth college is engaged in one of 
the most notable experiments of the time thru the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance. This was founded, it 
will be remembered, by Edward Tuck, who last spring turned 
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over $300,000 in securities to the college for the purpose. Its 
plan is to give the college graduate who purposes to enter busi- 
ness two rapes of study of the principles upon which the trans- 
actions of commerce rest, so fitting young men for positions 
of a ea President Tucker is the head ot the school. 
Prof. F. H. Dixon, assistant professor of economics has charge 
of a course in finance and transportation. Mr. John E. Allen, 
Harvard law school, ’97, is giving the course in commercial and 
corporate law. Prof. Colby has charge of the work in constitu- 
tional and international law. Prof. Justin A. Smith deals with 
commercial and colonial history, and Prof. D.C. Wells with 
demography and social institutions. Lectures will be given 
upon banking securities, investmedts, {insurance, legal condi- 
tions of international trade and related subjects. 


5 a 
Philadelphia Notes. 


Mr. Rudolph Schiller Walton, member of the board of edu- 
cation from the Twenty-first section, died recently. Mr. Wal- 
ton had served on the board eight years and was well-known in 
educational circles. 

Miss Anna Hallowell and Miss Mary E. Mumford, members 
of the board of education from the Seventh and the Twenty- 
ninth sections respectively, have presented their resignations 
to the board. Miss Hallowell was the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the school board, and Mrs. Mumford has served for 
eleven years. Both ladies are well known as active workers for 
the advancement of women. Their retirement leaves but one 
woman among the forty-one members that constitute the board. 

New Rules for Teachers. 

The board of education has instructed Supt. Brooks to issue 
a circular to teachers to the effect that no half sessions shall be 
held except when the pupils’ health would be endangered by 
returning to school in the afternoon. Another new rule pro- 
vides that pupils are not to be sent upon errands by teachers 
unless urgent necessity require it. They do not define the term 
urgent necessity. 

Joseph Jefferson at the Normal. 

Mr. Joseph Jeffcrson, the veteran actor, recently talked to an 
audience of more than fifteen hundred girls from the normal 
school, the school of practice, and the commercial high school, 
who gathered in the assembly-room of the girls’ normal school. 
His subject was oratory, and after showing the necessity for 
early preparation in all branches of art, he marked the distiac- 
tion between the characteristics of an orator and the attributes 
of anactor. The lecture was interspersed with many humor- 
ous incidents and was heartily enjoyed. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text Books for Class Use by 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Cornell University. 


Volume I1.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. 


Price, 60 cents. 
“Unique in Matter, Arrangement, and Presentation.” 


Part I.-_HOME GEOGRAPHY. The Soil. Hills. Mountains. 
Commerce. Government. Maps. References to Books, etc. 


and FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Parts J. and II are also issued separately. 
. Price, each, 40 cents. 
An Interesting and Valuable Introduction to the Study of Geography. 


CONTENTS: ’ 
Valleys. Rivers. Pondsand Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. Industry and 








Part II._THE. EARTH AS A WHOLE. Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat 
within the earth and Its Effects. The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America. The United States: New England. Middle Atlantic States, 
Southern States, Centra! States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries South of the United 
States. — — Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia. The East Indies. Philippines, and other Islands of the Pacific. Books of Ref- 
erence. endix. 

ssi STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 
Convenient Form—Easily handled and more durable. Clear, distinct maps giving both phodon and political features and 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the | 2°t overburdened with useless detail. 
final basis for all study of Geography. Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. Typogra 
, phical work unsurpassed. 
Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physi- . 

ographic conditions furnish the key to Sec Ee ot transportation The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any 

routes, location of cities, etc. competing series. 

Volume II._NORTH AMERICA. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.-EUROPE AND THE OTHER CONTINENTS. In preparation- 


Just Ready BAILEY’S BOTANY. 


An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. Bary, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University. 12mo. Half Leather. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price, $1 10. 


LEWIS’ MANUALS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FIRST MANUAL, 60 cents. By Epwarp H. Lewis, Ph.D., Lewis Institute, Chicago. SECOND MANUAL, 90 cents. 
The basis of the method described in these books is the PROGRESSIVE REVISION OF THEMES BY THE STUDENT HIMSELF. 


Brooke and Carpenter’s English and American Literature, $1.00. 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. 
First High School Course, 60 cents. F Second High School Course, 50 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In and About New York City. 


An admirable plan which Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, of the 
New York board of education, is about to put into operation is 
one to make the public schosl-houses serve also as public libra- 
ries. The collections of books which will be installed will be 
for the use, not of school children, but of working men and 
women. The idea is that a great many adults, especially those 
of foreign birth, are quite as much in need of instruction in his- 
— and geography and similar subjects as are small children 
and the libraries will be especially strong along this line. The 
plan contemplates beginning with eight school buildings, four 
on the far East Side and four on the far West Side. An initial 
appropriation of $15,000 has been made which will be used for 
payment of the salaries of librarians and other expenses. 


The Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy will 
hold its December meeting on Monday, December 3rd, at 8 
o’clock, in room No. 2, of the school of pedagogy. Washington 
square, north. Mr. J. Reigart, of the Ethical culture schools, 
will open the discussion on the subject “Certain Phases of 
Manual Training.” 

Mr. R. C. Metcalf, supervisor of public schools, Boston, was 
the lecturer before the Society for the Study of Class Problems 
at its meeting of November 17. Mr. Metcalf’s theme was 
“English in the Elementary Schools.” He said that in teach- 
ing English the chief points of attack should be in the direc- 
tion of accuracy and facility. One should guard, however, 
against pointing out every trifling mistake. In marking com- 
positions it is a sheer waste of time to blue-pencil every error. 
The thing is to point out a few characteristic mistakes and 
have the child correct them. One thing at atime should be the 
rule in teaching English. Too many teachers try to call atten- 
tion to all the possible slips at each correction. Above all 
else the teacher should avoid discouraging the pupils. 


The faculty of Teachers college has decided that hence- 
forth candidates for the higher diploma must pursue their stu- 
dies in residence for a minimum period of one year, after hav- 
ing completed the courses in the history of education, princip- 
les of education, critic work and practice teaching, or sub- 
stantially equivalent courses in an approved college or univer- 
sity. An examination in these courses will be held annually, at 
the beginning of the first half year in order that new students 
may have an opportunity of meeting these requirements and of 
proving their fitness for advanced work in education. 


The Lecture System for Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn borough is to have a course of free lectures to the 
people similar to the plan followed in Manhattan for several 
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years. The board of estimate has allowed $10,000 for this 
purpose in its budget. It is purposed to establish centers in 
the most densely populated parts of the borough and in some 
of the outlying districts which were formerly separate commu- 
nities. The jectures will begin January 1. 

Borough Supt. Edward G. Ward has been advocating these 
free lectures for a long time and now feels highly — at the 
success attending hisefforts. Associate Supt. Edward B. Shal- 
low, who has been assigned to the superitendency of the lecture 
system, has already arranged a tentative program for lectures at 
sixteen centers. He is a man of energy and resouree, and his 
appointment argues well for the success of the department. 


Each Citizen Pays Five Dollars. 


The tabulation that has just been made of the finances of 
the board of education reveals some interesting facts, The 
average annual cost of maintaining the school system in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx is $4.775 for each citizen. In Brooklyn 
it is about even $5. In Queens it is $7.43 and in Richmond 


OI. 

These figures show that the cost of education to the city has 
almost doubled in the past ten years. The average school-teach- 
ers’ salary in 1890 was $738.24. In 1893 it had risen to $762.80; 
in 1897 it was $804.48. The year following at the time of the 
consolidation it stood at $869.03. The Davis law brings it this 
year up to $1,031.86 and by January, 1902, it will be $1,286.59. 

The average annual cost per pupil has increased by leaps 
and bounds from $25.98 in 1890 to $38,37 this year. 


Controversy over High School Site. 


Several members of the board of education are objecting 
most strenuously to the site that has been selected for the 
boys’ high school. The location is on the westerly side of 
Tenth avenue, between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets. 
It is rather far west and is, these members say, too close to the 
neighborhood known as Hell’s Kitchen. They are therefore 
trying to secure consideration of some other more central site. 
The controversy is unfortunate since it is holding Architect 
Snyder back in his plans, 


The League Exhibit to be Shown in England, 


Mr. Howard J. Rogers has asked the New York Art Students’ 
League to allow its Paris exhibit of school work to be sent with 
the Educational Exhibit to Manchester, England. The tech- 
nical instruction committee of the latter city has asked for this 
exhibit that it may be set up in thehall of the new technical 
school for two months. The exhibit will be returned to Paris to 
i placed in the National Musee Pedagogique as the gift of the 

eague. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


= ATLANTA, GA.—A local newspaper is planning to take a 
trainload ot school children to Washington, to witness the in- 
auguration of President McKinley. It offers prizes to public 
school teachers for the best metnod of making a selection of 
‘twojchildren from each of the seventeen schools of the city. 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. J. Berkowitz, a prominent manu- 
facturer, recently addressed the people of the manual training 
high school upon “The Relation of Manual Training to the 
Industrial Development of the City.” He spoke very enter- 
tainingly upon the opportunities of such a school for doing 
service to the commonwealth and urged the pupils not to con- 
found commercialism with gross materialism. The true com- 
mercialism should be inspired by high ideals. 


SOUTHOLD, L.I.—The board of education of union free 
school district No. 5 called a special meeting Oct 21, author- 
ized the purchase of a site for a new school-house and took 
other preliminary steps. They now find that the meeting was 
illegal and all their preparations will have to be made over 
again at the next regular meeting, which will occur in Decem- 
ber. They will be fortunate if they get the new building, 
which will cost about $12,000,completed in time for the opening 
of school next fall. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The “‘ Teacher’s Burden,” was the topic of 
an address by Dr. J. G. Wight, of the girls’ high school, New 
York, at the ninth annual meeting of the Hudson River School- 
masters’ Club. Dr. Wight took the position that one of the 
greatest burdens now placed upon the college graduate who 
would teach is the useless professional study that is required 
of him. Heheld that the teacher should be permitted to de- 
velop his natural gifts rather than be constrained to follow 
conventional rules framed by alleged masters of pedagogy. 

Dr. Wight’s position was vigorously assailed by State Supt. 
Charles R. Skinner and Prin. A. L. Goodrich, of the Utica 
Free Academy. 

PORTLAND, ME —Prin. C. W. Wentworth, of the Bridge 
street grammar school, has tendered his resignation. Mr. 
Wentworth has been one of the most prominent school teachers 
in the city and has twice run for mayor on the citizens’ ticket. 
He goes to Boston to edit a religious paper. 

MountTAIN GROVE, Mo.—Prin. William H. Lynch, of the 

Mountain Grove academy, subscribes to forty-four news- 
papers and school journals. There are very few school officials 
anywhere who do better than this. 
_ BALTIMORE, Md.—The United Women of Maryland. pioneers 
in the opening of playgrounds for Baltimore school children, are 
very much upset by the refusal of the school board to grant per- 
mission for lectures and concerts in the school-house under the 
auspices of the society. The objections made were that some 
of the lectures might not be of a non-denominational character ; 
that if one society were given permission to use school-rooms, 
others would rightly demand the privilege; and that the city 
does not need any outside help in its system of education. 

NEWARK, N. J..—The architect of the new Millburn gram- 
mar schoo] has fallen into trouble thru his passing upon a 
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piece of carpentry work before it was finished. The carpentry 
proves to have been finished in a most unsatisfactory manner 
and, as the carpenters’ bill has already been paid, it is held 
that the architect is responsible and will have to see to it that 
the defect is made good. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The public schools have been ordered 
closed to the work of Mr. Willis Brown, of Chicago, who has 
been erp i 3 on an “‘anti-cigarette crusade.” It was the judg- 
ment of the board of education that his operations intertered 
with the regular running of the schools. 

Detroit, Micu.—Prin. O. G. Frederick, of the Washington 
normal school, has been appointed supervisor of grades under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools. He retains his 
title of principal of the normal school. A university graduate 


' will be elected as vice-principal. Mr. N.H. Williams, teacher 


of physics at the Central high school, goes to the head of the 
0 ao department of the Indianapolis high school. H. D. 

urchner, at present principal of the Niles high school, will 
succeed Mr. Williams. 

CoLuMBIA, Mo.—The fourth annual session of the Mission 
Association of Affiliated Schools and Superintendents ended 
November 17. The association passed resolutions recom- 
mending that the entrance requirements tothefuniversity be in- 
creased from ten to twelve units. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Trinity college for the education of 
young women of Roman Catholic families was formally opened 

ovember 23 amid circumstances of pompand splendor. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, 
rector of the Catholic university. any of the foremost pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic church in America were present. 

NEWARK, N.J.—The board of estimate has decided to re- 
quest the tuwn council for a bond issue of $32,000 to erect and 
furnish a school building at Halstead street and Belgrave drive, 
and to purchase a site for a new school in the Fourth ward. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The Oakland board of health has passed 
resolutions condemning the practice in the schools of collect- 
ing and distributing daily the lead pencils used by the children. 
‘The practice is one that may easily spread tnberculosis and 
other diseases. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The scientific and natural history 
collection belonging to the Kent Scientific institute, which is 
detunct. have been presented to the board of education and 
accepted, with the proviso that the board shall not take pos 
session until a certain attachment suit now pending in the 
superior court shall have been settled. The collection is one 
of very great value. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The a--lication of twenty-five teachers 
in the Syracuse high school __r an increase of salary, the maxi- 
mum for women teachers ru ning up to $1,00 a year, has been 
denied by the school comm :sioners. The board was a unit in 
the decision. 

Utica, N. Y.—Supt Gri‘tth has sent to the priacipals of 
his schools notification that the week of December Io-14 has 
been selected as Patrons’ Week, and that Patrons’ Day will be 
on December 12. Plans for the reception of patrons are called 
for. 
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New Books for Schools and Libraries. 
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The Lake Side Series of English Readings 
= (The Merchant of Venice) 
Che Lake Side Series of English Readings 


Short Story Writing 

Crito and Phedo 

Karlier Poems Pope 

Paradise Regained 

America, 4 vols, 

Mrs, Browning's Complete Works, 
Among the Great Masters of Literature 
The Animals of Alsop 

Traveler's Tales of South Africa 
Christmas Recitations 

Octavo Anthems 

The Rostrum 

Answers to Queries 

French Classics in English 

French Classics in English 

Greek Classics in English—Proparatory 
Greek Classics in English —College 
Latin Classics in English--Preparatory 
Latin Classics in English—-Colloge 
Mother Nature's Children 

The Adventures of Ulysses 

Essentials of the English Sentence 
Kyes and No Eyes 

Gulliver's Travels, Part I. 

Gulliver's Travels, Part U1, 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 

School Gymnastics 

Six Nursery Classics 

Studies of Animal Life 
Wintermarchen 

Work with Words 

Thinking and Learning to Think 
Thinking and Learning to Think 
Constantinople. Vol, I. 
Constantinople, Vol, IL. 

In and Around the Grand Canyon 
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All Hail to Santa Claus 

Joy to the World 
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The Search tor Happiness 

Who is Santa Claus? 

The King of the Golden River 
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Books Under Way. 
Allyn & Bacon. 


“Selections from Lowell, the Vision of Sir Launfal and 
other Poems,” edited by Dr. F. R. Lane. 

“A German Method for Beginners,” by F. J. Lange. 

Gerstaecker’s ‘‘ Germelshausen,” edited by R. A. Minckwitz. 

Storm’s “Immensee,” edited by B. A. Whitenack. 


Cassell & Company. 


“The Story of the Chinese Crisis,” by Alexis Krausse. 

“ Among the Berbers of Algeria,’ by Anthony Wilkin. 

“In the Ice World of Himalaya,” by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

“Tllustrated Book of Poultry,” by Lewis Wright. 


Ginn & Company. 
“The Satires of Juvenal,” edited by H. P. Wright. 
D.C. Heath & Company. 


“ America’s Story for America’s Children, The Early Col- 
onies.” Book ILL, by Mara L. Pratt. 

Heath’s Home and School Classics : 

Ingelow's “ Three Fairy Stories” (C. F, Dole). 

Martineau’s “ The Crofton Boys” (W. Biliot Griffis). 

Melville’s “ Typee,” Part I. (Trent.) 

Melville’s “Tvpee,” Part II. (Trent.) 

Motley’s “ Siege of Leyden” (W. Elliot Griffis). 

“Old World Wonder Stories” (M. V. O'Shea). 

Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors” (Hiestand). 

Shakespeare’s “The Winter’s Tale” (Hiestand). 

Segur’s “The Story of a Donkey ” (C. F. Dole), 

“ A Short Introduction to Biblical Literature,” by Richard G. 
Moulton. 

“The Bird Book,” by Fanny H. Eckstorm. 

“Law and Civil Government,” by A. R. Taylor and L. B. 
Kellogg. 

“ An Integral and Differential Calculus,” by E. W. Nichols. 

“Famous Geometrical Theorems and Problems and their 
History,” No. IL, by William W. Rupert, C. E. 

“On Teaching Geometry,” by Mrs. Florence Milner. 

Heyse’s “Das Madchen von Treppi,” edited by E.S. Joynes. 
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“Easy German Selections for Sight Translation,” 
compiled by Grace L. Deering. 


Hinds & Noble, 


“ A New Parliamentary Manual,” by Edmond Palmer. 
“A Beginner’s Latin Book,” by J. C. Hoch and 0. F. H. Bert. 
‘“ “Completely Parsed Vergil,” Book I., by Archibald A. Mac- 
rdy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


“ Pact and Fable in Psychology,” by Joseph Jastrow. 
“ The Biography of a Baby,” by Milicent W. Shinn. 
Riverside Biographical Series : 

“ Benjamin Franklin.” by Paul E. More. 

“ Andrew Jackson,” by William Garrott Brown. 

“ James B. Eads,” by Louis How. 

The Riverside Art Series : 

“Murillo,” by Estelle M. Hurl. 


The Macmillan Company. 


“Child Life Primer,” by E. A. Blaisdell. 

Schiller’s “‘ Wallenstein,” edited by Max Winkler. 

“Source Reader of American History, I.,” by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 

Goethe’s “ Poems,” edited by M. D. Learned. 

“ Principles of Political Economy,” Vol. IL, Part IL, by T.S. 
Nicholson. 

“Theory and Practice of Cookery,” by M. E. Williams and 
K. R. Fisher. 

‘Contemporaries, Volume III,” by Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Chaucer’s “Prologue and Knight’s Tale,” edited by M. H. 
Liddell. 

“Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition, First and 
Second High School Courses,” in one volume, by George Rice 
Carpenter. 

The Penn Publishing Company. 


“The Story of King Arthur,” by Edward Brooks. 
“Things Worth Knowing,” by John H. Bechtel. 
“Conundrums,” by Dean Rivers. 

“ Classical Dictionary,” by Edward §. Ellis, 
“Plutarch’s Lives,” by Edward S. Ellis. 

“Ideal Drills,” by Marguerite W. Morton. 
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AWARM ARGUMENT 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school Cicer: cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment, A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EasTERN OFFIcE—111 FirtH AVE., NEw York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 WaBasu AVE., CHICAGo, ILL. 





 ellaaiatatig eisiialesioh sksuabalaeninitited 
BOOKKEEPING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





The ideal course in bookkeeping and business practice for 
commercial high schools and commercial departments is 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


we 

: 

OFFICE ROUTINE ; 
AND BOOKKEEPING : 


(THE VOUCHER SYSTEM.) 


This work has received the entbusiastic endorsement of 
leading high school principals, commercial teachers, and 
business men, and is in use in more high schools than all 
other works on the subject. 


The distinctive features of this system of bookkeeping are: 


The Common Sense Method of Presenting the 
Science of Accounts, 


The Full and Explicit Directions to the Pupil 
for Performing the Work. 


The Modern, Labor-Saving Forms of Account 
Books Illustrated and Used. 


The Practical, Realistic Forms of Business Pa- 
pers (vouchers) which the Pupil Handles. 


The Ease with which the System can be In- 
stalled and Successfully Conducted. 
Specimen pages of the book, samples of the vouchers, and ‘ 


booklet containing full particulars regarding the system. 
together with testimonia's, will be sent free to any teacher or 
school officer on application. Address our nearest office. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


1125 Broadway, NEW YORE 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
134 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Practical Text-Book Company. 0 <6 000 <a> 0.00 <a 0000 <em> 000 <em> 0000 <em> 0.00 <em> 0000 <em> 000 <a> 0000 ena 000 
“Plain English in Practical Exercises.” 
Sibley & Ducker. 

Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies,” edited by 
James Gilbert Riggs 

Locke's “ Conduct of the Understand- 
ing,” edited by George A. Watrous. 

Shakespeare’ 8 “ Julius Cesar,” edited by 

ddward P. Morton. 

Silver, Burdett & Company. 

“ Business Law,” by Thomas Raeburn 
White. 

“Systematic Methodology,” by Andrew 
Thomas Smith. 

“ An Elementary Grammar for the Span- 
ish Language,” by L. A. Loiseaux. 

“ Firat Steps in Reading ;: Normal Course 
in Reading,” by Emma J. Todd and W.B, 
Powell. 

The Silver Series of English and Ameri-| 
can Classics ; 

Tennyson's “ Lancelot and Elaine, and | 
The Passing of Arthur,” edited by J. BE. | 
Thomas. | 

Arnold's “Sohrab and Rustum, and Other | 
































a 


N S: py 

Poems,” edited by J. B. Seabury. ar: OE 0TH AA As Ae 

Ruskin's “Sesame and Lilies,” edited by | 
Agnes 8. Cook, | 

Goldsmith’s “The Traveler and The De- | | 
serted Village,” edited by Frederick Tup- | 
per, Jr. 

“Poets and Poetry of Indians,” compiled 


and edited by Benjamin S. Parker and . " M — _ 
dnos B. Heiney. SON eae ; SRE aaa 


nie 
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WITH A 


Hinds & Noble have purchased from the 


Burrows Bros. Company the plates and 

copyright of the well-known 1001 Question t t 

and Answer Books and will hereafter pub- rh C U om a 1 C 
| 
: 
2 


lish them. 


Little, Brown, & Company have issued a P C 1 
statement correcting the report spread by ro ram OC 
one of the New York papers that Miss Lilian 
Whiting is a convert to “ Babism,” a new 
Oriental cult. Miss pet was repre- oe pho ae 
ted to have returned f Syri 
po wel gr eae Ayn amen SECONDARY CLOCKS AND ELECTRIC BELLS 
Whiting was never in Syria or in Egypt the | ; 
falseness of the story is evident. Miss ty? in the different rooms absolutely 
Whiting was born and lived in the Episco- i. er CORRECT TIME, and CORRECT 
pal communion and had never heard of ER te 
“Babism” until her return from Paris last SIGNALS for classes, etc., are se- 


summer. .. cured: ALL CLOCKS ARE ALIKE, 


“Conservative Humanity” is the title of = sles 
an address by Mr. F. Cortez Wilson, re-| ALL BELLS RING ON THE ExX- 


printed from Domestic Engineering. It is a | / SS ACT MINUTE and teachers are re- 
scathing indictment of the Conservatives | /\ in LYN 

who are now resisting the introduction of | a \ 
acetylene just as they have resisted the in- | fie beginning periods, etc. 
troduction of countless other boons to hu- | ; 
manity. There seems to be no doubt that | : ; The following letter from one of 
acetylene is the illuminator of the future. ae the hundreds of schools and colleges 


The New York Latin Leaflet is a little <i in which Frick Clocks are regarded 
monthly publication devoted to original re- | i » 

search notes in classical philology. The | » as indispensable tells its own story. 
managing director is Mr. David H. Holmes, | — 

of the Eastern District high school, Brook- | || #5 %q ie | 

lyn ; among the contributors are Profs. W. | ny PONTIAC HIGH SCHOOL. 








lieved of all concern as to times for 


C. Lawton, Harry Thurston Peck, E. G. | 
Sihler, J. A. Sanford, and G. M. Whicher. | Pontiac, Mich., May 19, 1990. 
The internal purpose of the paper is to pro- | ‘“We consider the Frick Program Clock 
vide a clearing house for classical teachers | a valuable to both teacher and pupil. It is: val- 
in New York and vicinity or anywhere else; | . uable to the teacher since it secures regularity 
to afford an opportunity to younger classi- “ ; and promptness without this matter demand- 
cal scholars for the publication of their og cf eee ing his constant attention ; to the pupils since 
more modest endeavors along the line of he is taught lessons in punctuality.” 
original work which might not otherwise 
see the light ; to stimulate classical work Re Sem iria< 
in the high schools of New York and vicin- 

j ; Catalog illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and their 


one or more college-entrance scholarships uses cheerfully mailed for the asKing.##4A222 
for the most successful graduates from high 


schools in New York city. The proceeds 2 PRED. FRICK, Mir., Waynesboro, Pa. 


over and above the expenses of publication 
will be devoted to a scholarship fund. —— 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF AND SCHOOL 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES DIRECTORY EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. This will be a 
great convenience to subscribers to Tux Jounwar in sending orders. In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special at- 


tention by mentioning Tux JounNat every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, ete as | Or., 


Rand MeNally .¥ & Chi. 
Baker & Tayior Co., New York 
H,. Holt & Co., og 
Jenkins, W. K. sy 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
The Morse Co., 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner's Sons, Chas., 
Eaton Co., 

Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan, A. 

Western Pub House, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., 


be 


Chicago 
“ 


N. Y., Phila., Onicago 
N, Y. & Chi x 


Appleton & Co.,, D., 
© Macmillan Co., 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D.C. “ es " 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T.R.Shewell& Co,“ “ 
Prang Edu, Co., Bos., N. Y., & Chi. 
Silver, Burdett & Uo.," “ * 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Werner School Book Co,, 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Sn peng Co,, J. ib, Philadelphia 
McKay, David, a4 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Williams & Rogers, 


N. Y. & Chi. 


“ 


Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co. NY. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Eraser Holders. 
Morris & Dunham, Davenport, la. 


Charts. 
Silver, Bardett & Co. Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York, 


American School Furnitare Co. 

New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
.M. Place Indianapolis 
Kichardson-Smith Co, hme 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtie)d, Mass. 


School Furniture, 
Andrews School Fur, Co., 
New York 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
N. Y. & Chi. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & €., Springfield, Mass, 


Prang Edu.Co., Boston & N.Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Hammacher, Schiemmer & Co., 


New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis 
Chas. H. Ward. Rochester, N. Y 
Eimer & Amend, % 4 
Baasch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Laing Planetarium, Detroit 
Knott, App. Co,, L, F., Boston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Maas. 
Mutual Life New York 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am, School Furniture Go. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E, E., Washington, D. c. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co.. 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co. New York 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 7 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 4 
E. Faber, bs 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


School Supplies. 


Photos for Schools. 


Helman Taylor Art Co., 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


N.Y. 


Stereopticons 
Williams Brown Eari Phila. 
Chas. Beseler N.Y 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. Chi. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 


School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 
Young-Falton, Mrs.M.J. “ 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W. “ 

Kell *s Teacher>’ Bureau, “ 

C. J. Albert Chicago 
Interstate Agency vd 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Ag. “ 
East bers’ Boston 


“ 





Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 

Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Schools. 


Ea 





eT OOO E_o o_O 




















Practical te oe. | Ba Chicago Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc.| sce also Blackb»ards, Book Covers, | N. E. Conservatory ef Music Bos. 
Cleveland, O. | Ricketts, C. L., Chicago | Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, | Cortina School of Languages, N.Y 
Milton Bradley Co, Springfd, Mass, School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
Gadi. Rowe; Baltimore, Mg |, Gymnasium Apparatus. [ia worn Cou .W.. Hotels, 
reavarepiotr maese Pun: Do ‘a en ce a anaes « Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. a i Grand Union New York 
nder n Mai ° merican ool Furniture Co., | St. Denis = 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. | o),ar165 & Co., Thos., Chicago Chicago & N. Y. | Continental Phila 
N. Y, Silicate Slate Oo., New York | Schermerhorn Co., J. W. N.Y. 
American Sch. Furniture Co., Milton Bradley Co., y [linerals. School Clocks. 
New York, Chicago Springfield, Mass. | Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. ! Fred Frick Waynesboro, Pa 
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| Veni Vidi Vici | 


I came T saw I conquered | 


ad 


This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
= and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of $ 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award. 
Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to*us andfalls to our lot wherever we $ 
0. If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold ry us, and bea winner thereby. 
end for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 





| AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,, | 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. #¢ 
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CHLEMMER & CO. 











OFFICE METHODS AND -~ 
« PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


is the title to a work on Bookkeeping and Business Practice that 
has attained at once a wide sale among high schools. It was writ- 
ten with special reference to high school needs, and is put up in a 
compact form. It gives a thoro drill in accounts as well as in the 
preparation and handling of business papers. The pupil makes his 
entries direct trom lifelike vouchers, and is enthused with the work 
from the day he takes it up. Zo see thts work ts to desire tt. 


OTHER WORK.S ON 
Shorthand—two systems | Commercial Law—State Editions 


Touch Typewriting—two systems | Spelling, Writing 
Commercial Arithmetic ‘Business Practice 


Write us of your wants, stating what you are using. 
be a pleasure for us to answer you. Address either office. 


It will 





7 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


1133 Broadway 


DOWERS & LYONS ‘Niwyor: 


@ McINTOSH @ 
~ COLLEGE LANTERN 


Is conceded to eclipse all other Lanterns. 
Heliopticon for Sunlight and all other illuminants. Imperial for Electricity. All first 
class Schools are equipped with the McIntosh apparatus. Prices low, with a special 
discount to schools. Our complete catalogue free to all teachers. 











McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


35 & 37 Randolph Street 





Interesting Notes. 


Webster's ‘‘ Setting-Out.” 


A turning-point in Webster’s career is 
thus described in the first of Prof. Mc- 
Master’s papers on Daniel Webster in the 
November Century ; 

“ Once there he set off, without friends 
or even letters of introduction, to find an 
office in which to study. The youth who 
had given his school to Ezekiel went 
along, and in the course of their search 
they presented themselves one day to Mr. 
Christopher Gore, told him that Webster 
was from the country, had studied law, 
had come to Boston to work, not to play, 
was most desirous to be his pupil, and 
asked that a place be kept for him till 
letters could be had from New Hampshire, | 
Impressed by the presence and serious- 
ness of the unknown youth, Mr, Gore 
talked with Webster awhile and when he 
was about to go said: ‘ You look as tho 
you might be trusted. You say you come 
to study, not to waste time. I will take 
you at your word. You may hang up your 
vat at Once and write at your convenience 
to New Hampshire for your letters.’ 
Describing the scene in a letter, Webster 
declares that when he was introduced by 
his friend, who was as much a Stranger as 
he to Mr. Gore, his name was pronounced 
indistinctly, and that he was a week in the 
office before Mr. Gore knew what to call 
him. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘I call setting out 
in the world. But I most devoutly hope 
that I shall never have to set out again.’” 


Bankrupt Railways. 


The number of railways in the hands of 
receivers an June 30, 1899, in the United 
States, was 71, there being a net decrease 
of 23 as compared with the corresponding 
date of the previous year. The number of 
railways placed in charge of receivers dur- 
ing the year was 16, and the number re- 
moved from their management was 39. 
The operated mileage of the roads ender 
receivers on June 30, 1899, was 9,853.13 
miles, of which 7,225.62 miles were owned 
by them, 


Reptiles in Captivity. 


The most striking single feature of the 
reptile house interior, in the New York 
Zoo,” writes Dr. W. T. Hornaday, in the 
November Cenéury, is the alligator pool, 
which is another new departure, in the 
keeping of saurians. The pool is 35 by 9 
feet,and contains four feet o water, heated 
to 90 degrees F. On the farther side of 
the pool are spacious gravel banks, beyond 
which rises a dense maze of palms, Span- 
ish bayonets, and other tropical plants, 
representing a living jungle. Leaning 
over the pool is a tree resembling a live- 
oak overgrown with tillandsias, orchids, 
and Spanish moss from Florida. A flood 
of light streams down upon the pool and 
its banks, the water is warmed by con- 
cealed pipes, and the six alligators are so 
contented that they have long since ceased 
to be vicious. Being properly warmed, 
they feed freely, grow rapidly, and are 
always ready for a meal. The largest 
specimen, called ‘‘Jumbo,” now twelve 
feet six inches in length, has added six 
inches to himself since he was placed in 
the pool last November. 


The St. Denis Hotel. 


In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of the St. Denis hotel, one of 
the oldest of the leading hotels in the city. 
It is situated at Eleventh street and Broad- 
way, in the center of the dry goods dis- 
trict, and is surrounded by the principal 
ublishers of text-books and miscellaneous 
ooks. One can find the leading edu- 
cators and publishers at luncheon there 
every day. The cuisine cannot be sur- 
passed and the rates are moderate. Lady 
teachers visiting this city before the holi- 
days, or at any other time, will receive the 





best of care and attention. 
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The illustration shows our She/- 
don Rapid Acting Wood Workers’ 
Vise,especially adapted for Manual 
Training Schools. Itis the cheap- 
est, strongest, simplest, and most 
easily operated vise in the market. 
Jaws are seven inches wide, will 
take in seven inch work, weighs 
twenty pounds, 


We manufacture benches of most approved patterns, and carry all the 
standard tools for Manual Training schools, besides specialties such as 
Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, Chip Carving Knives, Jen- 
nings Special Manual Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., 71 & 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A RELIABLE SKELETON 


IS A NECESSITY IN THE CLASS-ROO/1. 


WELL-MOUNTED, re erly prepared specimen, accurately articulated, clean, 
white, and containing the bones of but one individual, is not only reliable and 
sightly, but will outwear half-a dozen of the greasy, shaky monstrosities thrown 

together from the debris of the European dissecting-rooms by untrained janitors, and 

sold by importers as “ first-class preparations.” 

My Skeletons are the standard in the Medical and Dental Schools, Art Institutes, 
and Museums generally throughout this country. Specially devised mechanical 
articulations, of solid brass, allow a latitude of movement and give a rigidity and 
strength never before attained. 

Standards and cabinets for support and protection, separate parts, etc., are de- 
scribed and illustrated in my Catalogue of Human Skeletons and Anatomical 


Models. 
CHARLES H. WARD 


45-47 Mt. Hope, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Send stamp. 





A New Book by Nora Archibald Smith 


MESSAGE OF FROEREL AND OTHER ESSAYS 


prs is z volume pes Essays on different phases of Kindergarten work and kindred subjects. 
o matter on what topic Miss Smith writes, her thoughts are so fresh and inspiring and are, 
albo, £0 happily expressed, that she is always sure of interested readers. wipe 

, These Essays are written in her usual sprightl siyie and there is not a dull line in the book. 
Kindergartners, Y peng teachers, mothers and all interested in the care and education of young 
children will find here much to belp and stimulate them. 

The first essay gives the book its title and the others are as follows: 

guns SPIRIT OF REVERENCE—TRAINING THE IMAGINATION—THE UNsociaL CHILD—THE CHILDREN’S 
gomp OF Pray THE GUILD OF THE BRAVE Poor THINGS—THE SociaL INCLOSURE OF CHILDHOOD— 

AME NATURE’s PLAY-ScHOOL— SHOOTING FoLLY as IT FLIES—THE PERSONALITY OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN TRAINING TEAcCHER—OUR NURSERY TALES T'0-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


Bound in cloth and gilt. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Dev.J. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springtield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
11 East 16th Street. 1235 Arch Street. 515 Grand Building. . 122 McAllister Street. 





AN AID TO 


TEACHING 
PHONICS... 


PoLLarv’s Manual of Synthetic Reading 
and Spelling is not only the teacher’s hand- 
book of the Synthetic Method, giving de- 
tailed information as to what the method is 
and how to use it, but is recognized by edu- 
cators generally as being an authoritative 
work on phonics. The simplest language 
has been chosen and all technicalities have 
been avoided. The terms used are such as 
the youngest pupils can comprehend. It 
contains the stories through which the 
sounds of theletters are taught, and explains 
the principles applying to the diacritical 
marking of words. The suggestions for 
breathing exercises, facial gymnastics, and 
the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest 
by those who have labored hard and faith- 
fully to get clear, ringing, resonant sounds 
from their pupils. The Manual is a book of 
reference, and is invaluable not only to 
teachers of the Synthetic Method, but to 
teachers of Word and Sentence Methods as 
well, who recognize the value of phonic 
teaching and its practical application in 
primary work. The Manual is a handsome 
volume of 245 pages, printed on extra cream 
paper and boundincloth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 








‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - - - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, ~~ - 1,052,665,211 00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


every form of pany at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 








E.~FABER. 
LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 























For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now Offering something new— 








These oy rad are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
tte are of Pe, very age | quali e, oy peng 
guaranteed. 8 crayon, for writing pur espe- 
gully adapted for the primar school and the Vertical 
| Ha Writing System. Our Wax Cravons are put up in 
Seve boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 





Sho leat (Sool 


for SchoolorHomeStudy Spelling, Letter 
Writing, lypewriting. English, Shorthand, 
Commercial Law, Pocket Dictionary, Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. 
Illustrated Catalog free. Address 

Tue Practicat Text Book Company, 
422 Superior Street - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASs REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9thSt.,.N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 
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Catarrh 


Its cause exists in the blood, in what 
causes inflammation of the mucous mem: 
brane, 

It is therefore impossible to cure it by 
local applications. 

It is positively dangerous to neglect it, 
because it always affects the stomach and 
deranges the general health, and is likely 
to develop into consumption. 

It is radically and permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which removes the 
cause, cleanses the blood of scrofulous and 
all other impurities and gives vigor and 
tone to the whole system. 

The voluntary testimonial of R. Lone, 
California Junction, Iowa, is one of thous- 
ands equally good. It reads: “I had 
catarrh in the head three years, lost my 
appetite and could not sleep. My head 
pained me and I felt bad all over. I was 
discouraged. I began taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and now have a good appetite, 
sleep well, and have no symptoms of 
catarrh.” 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia 


promises to cure and keeps the promise, 
Accept no substitute. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


wee on European Plan at Moderate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 




















m= At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards = 





CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH Boarp....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
ROoM, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EuROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. 





L. U. MALTBY 





abe 'S CURE FOR 
7 HERI 


Best y 1 Good. Use 


dl 
in time. Bord by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








Interesting Notes. 


Genesis of the Diamond. 


The “dry diggings” of the Kimberley 
district, in South Africa, afford the unique 
locality in which the diamond has thus far 
been found in its original home, and all 
our knowledge of the genesis of the min- 
eral has been derived from study of this 
locality. The mines are located in 
“pans,” in which is found the “blue 
ground,” now recognized as the disinteg- 
rated matrix of the diamond. These 
‘pans ” are known to be the “pipes,” or 
“necks,” of former volcanoes, now deeply 
dissected by the forces of the atmos- 
phere—in fact, worn down if not to their 
roots, at least to their stumps. These 
remnants of the “ pipes,” thru which the 
lava reached the surface, are surrounded 
in part by a black shale containing a large 
percentage of carbon, and this is believed 
to be the material out of which the dia- 
monds have been formed. What appear 
to be modified fragments of the black 
shale inclosed within the “pipes” afford 
evidence that portions of the shale have 
been broken from the parent beds by the 
force of the ascending current of lava—a 
common enough accompaniment to vol- 
canic action—and have been profoundly 
altered by the high temperature and the 
extreme hydrostatic pressure under which 
the mass must have been held. The most 
important feature of this alteration has 
been the recrystallization of the carbon of 
the shale into diamond. 

This apparent explanation of the gene- 
sis of the ewan finds strong support in 
the experiments of Moissan, who obtained 
artificial diamonds by eesirins carbon | 3 
in molten iron and immersing the mass in 
cold water until a firm surface crust had 
formed. The “chilled” mass was then 
removed, to allow its still molten core to 
solidify slowly. This it does with the de- 
velopment of enormous meee because 
the natural expansion of the iron on pass- 
ing into the solid condition is resisted by 
the strong shell of “chilled” metal. The 
isolation of the diamond was then accom- 
plished by dissolving the iron in acid— 
y,| 4 ppleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 


Astronomical Station in the Andes. 


Within the last few years the Arequipa 
astronomers have established a station on 
the top ot Mount Misti, Peru. This moun- 
tain is one of the highest of the Andes. It 
lies just back of Arequipa, standing out 
against the horizon almost alone in its 
grandeur, its top kissing the sky at an al- 
titude of 19,200 feet above the sea. It is 
some thousands of feet higher than any 
point in America, and is a full mile higher 
than our observatory on Pike’s Peak. Itis 
bymore than3,500 feet loftier than any other 
scientific station of the world. The site of 
the station is on the edge ot a huge crater, 
which now and then sends clouds of yellow 
sulphurous vapor a thousand feet into the 
air. 

Mount Misti is an extinct volcano, but it 
is not dead, and it may at any time break 
out into eruption. At this great altitude, 
nearly four miles above the’sea, the Har- 
vard men have now the finest of scientific 
instruments for registering the conditions 
of the atmosphere, the velocity of the 
winds, the pressure of the barometer and 
other conditions. The instruments are, of 
course, automatic, running for three 
months without being touched. No one 
could live at such an altitude, and the sci- 
entists go up only periodically to get the 
records and rewind the instruments. As 
it is, the trip is a very hard one. Some of 
the men get soroche or mountain sickness, 
and many men cannot make the trip atall. 
The observatory has other stations on the 
sea near Mollendo, and at Cuzco, the 
famed capital of the Incas, which is a little 
more than 100 miles from Lake Titicaca. 
The founding of this wonderful work was 
done by Prof. W. H. Pickering and Solon 


I, Bailey, of Harvard, the most of the| © 
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tons down the 
front. Made for 
men. women, and 
} young beopte. Most 
convenient to pu 
=, seine entered 
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ers. With no other 
kind of underwear 
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such perfect fit for 
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comfortably so 
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Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
s 
Oriental Cream, sfatnner 
j BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Pan, Pimples, Freckles Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
ony blemish 
m beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
wy stood “the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, ‘and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure re 
is properly 
—& KX Scent 
no counter- 
feit of oteatier 
name. 
distinguis i e an 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
patient) : As you lad tes will use them, I recom. 
mend * Gouraua’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin p eparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Pou. 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair with. 
out injury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 





For sale by all D ewe ane ne ane Goods 
Dealers Sronqhow the nd Europe 

Also found N. oe i. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s end ot aE Goods D Dealers. 


t=” Beware of Base imitations. $ 1,000 ward 
for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 


Pears’ 


Soap in stick form; conven- 





ience and economy in shaving, 
It is the best and cheapest 


shaving soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all-sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 
AND SUPERVISORS. 
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Moenol) 
Constable KoCa 
Wool 
Dress Fabrics. 


Crepe de Paris, Zibelines, Camel’s Hair, 
Diagonals, Serges, Henriettas, Cashmeres. 


Mixtures for 
Tailor-made Gowns. 


Reversible Cloths for Golf and Bicycle 
Suitings. 
Fabrics for ‘House and Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Jocoadooay Ka 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA G0. 
Agents make 6 


25 Per cent. 
Commission 

by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 

SPECIAL PRESENTS ‘ 
or checks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 

THE GREAT ASIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York 


















SCHOOL BELLS == 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. |, 





THE “HOW TO TEAGH” SERIES, 


_Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding 7x54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
some stamp. The following are now realy: 


No. 
1 


























Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - #.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botan - 25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding = 25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s Howto Teach Birds - - - <25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions ee 

10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO, 64 B, 9th St, N.Y. 





stations being established by the latter. 
Prof. Bailey has just returned to the United 
States, and the observatory and its sta- 
tions are now in charge of Mr. W. B. Cly- 
mer, of Ohio, and Mr. DeLisle Stewart, of 
Minnesota. 


Long-lived Folks, 


Because one’s parents and grandparents 
lived to be nearly one hundred does not 


do likewise, for the inheritance of vitality 
may all be dissipated in twenty years of 
high living. A small stock of vital force 
ew taken eare of may last twice as 
ong. 

Beo le who are long lived all have cer- 
tain physical traits that are not noticeable. 
In the first place they have straight backs. 
The majority of folks have curvature of 
the spine in some degree: unnoticeable it 
may be, butitis there. The man whowill 
live to be old has a straight back, holds 
his head up, and has a broad, deep chest. 
This means that the vital ergans are not 
crowded and perform their functions unim- 


peded. 

Usually with long-lived folks the trunk 
is long and the legs short in proportion. 
The habit of deep, slow breathing alse be- 
longs to this section of the human race. 
A calm nature is necessary, too, fer a per- 
son always ina flutter, either with rage or 
Joy, wears himself out. Easy motions aad 
a light step with muscular relaxatien, are 
other characteristics. 

Those who live long are always small 
eaters. The enormous task the liver and 
stomach of a gourmand have daily is too 
much for any system. 


“Commercial and Industrial Bookkeep- 
ing,” published by the Sadler-Rowe Co., 
has been adopted in over one thousand 
| pepe schools within the last four months. 
| Its adoption in the city of Baltimore is one 
of the latest. 


Worried About Your Hair? 
(From New York Lvening Telegram.) 


“Are you worried about your hair?” 
is a question propounded by the Crani- 
tonic Hair and Scalp Institute, No. 526 
West Broadway, New York city. This 
institute, founded under the laws of New 
York state, is so sure that ithas discovered 
the remedy for all scalp and hair troubles 
that it makes microscopic examinations of 
the hair free. Persons desiring attention 
should write the Institute, sending a lock 
of hair, or samples from roen combings, 
the result of the microscopical inspection 
of which will be forwarded. 

The company will send free to all ap- 

licants who will write them a forty-page 
Foole describing their treatment of the hair 
and scalp, and showing results. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 





the 


all P. 








make it certain that their descendants will | § 





THE ART OF 


SINGING 


In Three Parts, each $1.00. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


A Work that Every Singer Needs 





By Mail Postpaid. 





Clearly and intelligently written—Philip 
Haile. 


_Above all else the book is intensely prac- 
tical and simple.—Music Trades. 

Any teacher can well drop all he has ever 
held regarding the voice and make the truths 
advanced by Mr. Shakespeare a of him- 
self—and then forever use them for his own 
purpose. The Musician. 

A remarkable book, the work of a thorough 
scientific musician, a student of the elder 

mperti, an accomplished singer, an ex- 
perienced teacher whose pupils occupy prom- 
inent positions in opera and concert work 
— responsible posts as teachers.— The 
tude. 





Description and Table of Contents 
Mailed Free. 





MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year. 
A Riano solo and song reproduced in each 
num 





er. New music and musical literature 
reviewed. Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographical] sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music n 
this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Music Publishers, 


OxtverR Ditson Company - Boston 
Cuas. H. Dirson & Company - New York 
J. E. Drrson & Company - ADELPHIA 














CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ee ; 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED. 1868. 


Dr W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St. NY. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500. subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E. L. KELLoGe & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OP LITERATURE 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Howell, Thoreau, and O’Reilly 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Crown 8vo. 470 pages. 








“ We have used in all our grammar schools, ninth grade, ‘ Masterpieces of American Literature’ 
since its earliest publication. The pupils have shown an interest and understanding in this kind of 
reading which have proved encouragingand helpful, Such selectionsas ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
by Dr Holmes; ‘Evangeline,’ by Longfellow; ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’ by Lowell; ‘Snow- 
Bound,’ by Whittier, etc., have awakened an enthusiasm that has done much to create an apprecia- 
ion of our best literature.”—E. H. Davis, formerty Superintendent af Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


(A Companion Volume to Masterpieces of American Literature) 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Addison and Steele, Milton and Bacon. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOTES, AND PORTRAITS. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 





Crown 8vo. 480 pages. 

“T am very happy to say that Iam greatly pleased with ‘ Masterpieces of British Literature,’ 
The selections are very happy, and must be considered an indispensable companion to any text- 
book in that subject.”—D. ra Farr, Principal of Glens Falis Academy, Glens Falls, N. Y 





MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
—MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


, Are intended for classes in Literature in High Schools in Academies, and as a Reader in the 
higher classes of Grammar Schools. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 6 CO., 


4 Park St., Boston II East 17th St., New York 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ANOTHER NOTABLE ADOPTION. 


HE Board of Education of WASHINGTON, D.C., last week adopted unani- 
mously Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS 
for use as basal Readers in the public schools of that city, and an initial 

order for 22,600 copies has already been received. 

This adoption, following as it does the recent adoption of the series, in whole 
or in part, by the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Provi- 
dence, Hartford, New Haven, Detroit, Jersey City, Buffalo, Des Moines, Roches- 
ter, Waco, Trenton, and many other cities throughout the country, furnishes 
cumulative evidence of the superiority of the Graded Literature Readers. 


Descriptive circular and terms for introduction on application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 29-33 East 19th St., New York. 


LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS. 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 
A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
and ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VERTICAL WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND RATIONAL SLANT WRITING. 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 

TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 
For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 








BOSTON. 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


CHICAGO. 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on pedagogy ; uestion books; school en- 
tertainment books; blackboard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids, Sent free on request. 


E: L. Kellogg & Co., 























THERES NO LUCK 


asout THE POPULARITY or 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
ITS ALL MERITED. 


OUR CATALOGUE, FREE, WILL TELLYOU WHY. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
t) 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. 




















Campbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. B: ampion 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weights. H. 8. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The Care of the Body. 

arman’s Indian Club Exercises. 

101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. ; 
104 The ng of Gymnastic Exercises, 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


Blackboard 
























Stencils.# #4 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOFIE OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Ce 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. * 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


ac) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons, 75 Designs. 


a Mie tli Mi Mi Mi Mi i in ii aa, a 








Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers: 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
wrth complete ist, 





6x East Ninth Street, New York. 
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